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In all ages and lands men have erected their temples to Deity. 
Savage and civilized, barbarous and enlightened, alike realize their 
dependence upon a Supreme Power, and, whatever their ideas of 
the nature and purpose of such power, make acknowledgment of 
their dependence in various forms and modes of worship in these 
temples or sanctuaries set apart for the purpose. So it has been 
in the past, and so it will be in all time to come. ‘The measure of 
human progress is indicated as clearly through the character of 
the temple which man erects to his Maker as in the form and 
nature of the ceremonials enacted therein. From the log meeting- 
house of our Puritan forefathers, cold, cheerless, and unadorned, 
to the elegant church of the present day, richly adorned and luxu- 
riously appointed, there is the same advancement indicated as in 
the transformation of the spirit of worship from trembling fear of 
a God of wrath, who punishes for his own pleasure, to loving ador- 
ation of a just and merciful Father who chastens his children for 
their own good. 

On the first day of May, 1893, with imposing ceremonies, the 
corner-stone of a new house of worship for the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Nashua was laid, the formal address upon the 
occasion being delivered by Rev. Wm. J. Tucker, D. D., president 
of Dartmouth college. ‘This edifice, which occupies a command- 
ing location at the corner of Concord and Lowell streets, is, 
beyond question, the finest structure of the kind in the state, corre- 


sponding fully with the character and influence of the large and 
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prosperous church and society by which it has been erected, and 
which is, undoubtedly, the largest and most influential religious 
organization in the second city of New Hampshire, and, in the 
extent and character of its membership, holding the front rank in 
the denomination in the state. 

This First Congregational Church in Nashua was originally 
“The Church of Christ in Dunstable.” Old Dunstable originally 
embraced a territory of about two hundred square miles, extend- 
ing on both sides of the Merrimack river, from Chelmsford on the 
south to the Souhegan river on the north, and when chartered, 
October 15, 1673, was included in the province of Massachusetts, 
by whose legislature its charter was granted. The church was 
organized on the 16th day of December, 1685, with seven mem- 
bers, all males, their names being Jonathan Tyng, John Cum- 
mings, Sr., John Blanchard, Cornelius Waldo, Samuel Warren, 
Obadiah Perry, and Samuel French. A rude meeting-house of 
logs had been commenced in 1674. It was located some four 
miles down the river from the central portion of the present city 
of Nashua, somewhere “ between Salmon Brook and the house of 
Lieutenant Wheeler,” as appears from the terms of an agreement 
entered into by the charter petitioners on the 11th day of May, of 
that year. When King Philip’s War broke out, in 1675, this build- 
ing had not been compieted. During this Indian war all the 
settlers in Dunstable, with the exception of Jonathan Tyng, fled 
for their lives. He fortified his house, and defended himself and 
family until a guard was sent to their relief. After the war, which 
terminated with King Philip’s death, the surviving settlers re- 
turned; new ones also came in, and the settlement began to pros- 
per, so that in 1678 the meeting-house was finished. 

Among the early settlers of the town was Thomas Weld, a land- 
holder and a preacher, who appears to have been the first regular 
minister of the gospel in Dunstable, and had preached for several 
years before the organization of the church in December, 1685, at 
which time he was duly ordained and settled as pastor. There 
were then but four other churches in what is now the state of New 
Hampshire, those at Hampton, Exeter, Dover, and Portsmouth,— 
the first three organized in 1638, and the latter in 1671,—and for 


/ 
nearly seventy years thereafter these five were the only churches 
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in the colony. Mr. Weld, the first minister, was a native of Rox- 
bury, Mass., born in 1653, and a graduate of Harvard college in 
the class of 1671. He was a grandson of Rev. Thomas Weld, of 
Gates-end, near New Castle, England, who was expelled from his 
living for non-conformity, came to America, and was installed pas- 
tor of the church in Roxbury in 1632. He continued his minis- 
try in Dunstable until 1702, when his death occurred. Tradition 
has it that he was killed by Indians, but there is no proof that 
such was the fact. 

The church was without a settled minister from the death of 
Mr. Weld until 1720, when Rev. Nathaniel Prentice, a graduate 
of Harvard of the class of 1715, was installed. He was the pastor 
until his death, which occurred February 25, 1737. His remains 
lie in the “Old South” burying ground in Nashua, by the side of 
Mr. Weld’s. 

The subsequent succession of regular pastorates is as follows: 

Rev. Josiah Swan, settled December 17, 1738, dismissed in the 
fall of 1746. Rev. Samuel Bird, settled August 31, 1747, dis- 
missed in 1751. Serious divisions in the church occurred during 
his pastorate, which brought about his dismissal, and there was 
no settled minister for sixteen years thereafter. Rev. Joseph 
Kidder, settled March 17, 1767, continued in the pastorate until 
his death, September 6, 1818. Rev. Ebenezer P. Sperry, installed 
as the colleague of Mr. Kidder, November 3, 1813, dismissed April 
}, 1819. After a lapse of nearly eight years, Rev. Handel G. 
Nott, who had for some time supplied the pulpit, was settled as 
pastor, November 8, 1826. During his ministry a permanent 
division in the church arose. It grew out of his views upon the 
subject of infant baptism, he having announced from the pulpit, 
in 1834, that he could no longer conscientiously administer the 
ordinance to infants. Asa result of the division he was dismissed 
by council, October 7, of that year. His adherents, however, in- 
sisted that he continue preaching, which he did for some time, 
while the opposite party, though in a majority, and holding the 
church organization, withdrew, and, under the name of the First 
Congregational Church in Dunstable, occupied a hall in what was 
known as the “ Greeley building,” for purposes of worship. The 


remaining minority, left without organization, was organized by 
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council, October 2 


», 1835, as the First Congregational Church in 
Nashua Village, the name being subsequently changed to the 
Olive-street, and, later, to the Pilgrim, church. 

January 1, 1835, Rev. Jonathan McGee was installed pastor of 
the First church, and dismissed June 8, 1842. Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith, installed in October, 1842, was dismissed August 20, 
1845. Rev. Samuel Lawson, installed April 8, 1846, was dis 
missed in April, 1848. Rev. Daniel March, settled January 3, 
1849, was dismissed in January, 1855. Rev. George B. Jewett, 
settled in May, 1855, was permanently disabled by a railway acci- 
dent, and dismissed in August, 1856. Rev. Charles J. Hill, settled 
January 27, 1857, was dismissed in April, 1864. Rev. Elias C. 
Hooker, settled September 13, 1865, was dismissed in August, 
1868. Rev. Frederick C. Alvord, settled July 6, 1869, was dis- 
missed in May, 1883. August 30, following, Rev. Cyrus Richard 
son, the present minister, was formally installed in the pas 
torate. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the first meeting-house in Dun 
stable was supplanted by another but more commodious log-struc 
ture at a point near the present state line, about the time of the 
organization of the church. This was occupied for many years, 
till it became unfit, and there was much dissension and contro 
versy over it. In 1754, the town erected a new meeting-house 
near the same site, using part of the material of the old one in its 
construction. It was 28,x 4o feet in dimensions, with a small 
gallery, and arranged, like its predecessor, with seats for the 
women on one side and the men on the other. ‘This served as 
the place of worship until 1812, when what was subsequently 
known as the “Old South” church was erected near the corner 
of the Lowell and Dunstable roads. 

In 1825, the Nashua Manufacturing company, whose mills had 
been established at Nashua village, erected a church edifice on 
the site of what is now the Pilgrim church, and this becoming the 
centre of population, the church was here established, continuing 
until the division mentioned during the ministry of Mr. Nott, in 
1834. In 1835, a new house of worship was completed by the 
First church, on Main street, which was dedicated August 17 of 
that year, and afterward became known as the “Old Chocolate.’ 
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rhis was occupied until its destruction by fire, April 16, 1870. 
May 18, 1871, the present Main-street structure, since occupied: 
was completed and dedicated on the same site. This structure, 
above the stores, which 

are not owned by the so- 

ciety, cost about $44,000. 
Rev. J. G. Davis, D. D., 
of Amherst, preached the 
dedicatory sermon,  Af- 
ter more than twenty-two 
years of great prosperity, 
the church has outgrown 
its worshipping place, and 
through the indefatigable 
efforts of its pastor, the 
large liberality of many 
of its members, the zeal 
and enterprise of others, 
and the ready aid of all, 
one of ample dimensions 
and every convenience of 


equipment is now about 








to be provided. The 
large and valuable lot # 
upon which the new 
church has been erected 
was a gift to the society 


+s 


from Mrs. Isaac Spald- yee 
CHURCH EDIFICE, 1871-189, 

ing, a venerable “ mother 

in Israel,” whose demise, December 8, 1893, within a few days of 
this writing, at the great age of ninety-seven years, although not 
unexpected, has brought sadness, even in the midst of prosperity 
and satisfaction. Its cost was not far from $25,000. Dr. Ed- 
ward Spalding contributes $15,000 toward the cost of the church. 
The late Jeremiah W. White gave $10,000, specifically for a mem- 
orial chapel, which is constructed within the edifice. The late 
Miss Mary P. Nutt devised the sum of $5,000 to provide for the 


church the best obtainable chime of bells. It numbers fifteen 
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bells, and was on exhibition at the recent World’s fair in Chicago, 
where it won an award for excellence. Another valuable donation 
was that of Miss Mary W. Kendall, who gave a piece of land worth 
$3,000, adjacent to the church lot on the north, for a lawn. 

The plan of the edifice, whose architect is Mr. A. B. Cutting, 
of Worcester, Mass., who designed the State Library building in 
Concord, is unique, and a decided improvement upon ordinary 
church architecture. ‘The tower is located between the chapel 
and the auditorium, instead of in one corner of the structure, as is 
generally the case, and rises to a height of 118 feet. In this will 
be located the chime of bells. The auditorium, including the gal- 
lery extending on three sides, has a seating capacity of about 
i. >», the pulpit being located in one corner and the pews front- 
ing it in semi-circular array. ‘The chapel, with a seating capacity 
of 400, is at one side of the auditorium, with sliding doors 


between, so that when occasion requires, all can be thrown prac- 
tically into one room. Off the corridor from the main entrance, 
at the corner of Concord and Lowell streets, is a rec eption room 
for wedding parties and other uses, while in the part of the 
structure containing the chapel is a larger one, which can be 
used as a cloak-room for large socials, or a meeting-place for 
smaller gatherings, also a reading-room ; and in the rear of the 
chapel is a spacious ladies’ parlor, also the pastor’s study. 

In the basement, well lighted and ventilated, are the kitchen 
and dining-room, the latter capable of seating about 300 people 
at table. 

The auditorium is surmounted by a spacious dome, admitting a 
mellow light through stained windows, and has also beautiful rose 
windows on three sides. ‘There is a complete system of ventila- 
tion, the air being wholly changed every ten minutes. Steam and 
hot-water heating, and gas and electric lights, will be utilized. The 
superstructure is of Marlborough granite, the contract for the 
same having been awarded to the Webb Granite & Construction 
Co., of Worcester, Mass., and the general appearance of the build- 
ing, from any point of view, presents the features of elegance 
and solidity. . 

This magnificent edifice—whose total cost, including land and 


furnishings (among the latter being an organ now in process of 
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completion by Woodbury & Harris, of Boston, at an expense of 
from $5,000 to $6,000), will be not less than $120,o0o—is one of 
which any society may well be proud, and which would be an 
ornament to any city in the land. Compared with the first rude 
church of logs, wherein the devout settlers met, surrounded by the 
wilderness and threatened by hostile Indians, it illustrates the 
progress of the two centuries, and more, of church existence no 
less forcibly than the increase in church membership from the 
original seven to the present five hundred, with its Sunday-school 
of three hundred scholars associated therewith. 

Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D. D., now and for the last ten years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Nashua, son of Sam- 
uel and Hannah (Varnum) Richardson, was born at Dracut, 
Mass., March 30, 1840. He is of the eighth generation in direct 
descent from Ezekiel Richardson, who helped to organize the 
town of Woburn, Mass., and establish a church there, and because 
of this fact, it may be noted, he was chosen to address the 
Woburn church upon the celebration of its 250th anniversary in 
1892. He received his preparatory education at the New Hamp- 
shire Conference seminary at Tilton, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth college with the class of 1864. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he taught Latin and 
Natural Sciences in a young ladies’ seminary for two years, mean- 
while himself pursuing special studies. Returning east in Sep- 
tember, 1866, he entered Andover Theological seminary, com- 
pleting the full course and graduating in July, 1869; Septem- 
ber 30, following, he was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Congregational church in the town of Plymouth in this state, 
where he labored with substantial and satisfactory results until 
the summer of 1873, when he received and accepted a call to the 
First Congregational Church in Keene, over which he was installed 
July 10. Here he remained for ten years, endearing himself 
alike to the church, the society, and the community. June 1, 
1883, he received a unanimous call to the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church in Nashua, which he decided to accept, 
and on July 29, following, he preached his farewell sermon to a 
large and sorrowful congregation in the Keene church. The pas- 
tors of the other churches in that city gave a supper to Mr. and 
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Mrs. Richardson on their departure, and adopted resolutions of 
regret at the separation. 

It is unnecessary to say that his Nashua pastorate has been 
thus far one of great success. ‘This is demonstrated by the rich 
and abundant fruits of his ministry. That it will be yet long con- 
tinued there is ample reason for hope and belief. 

In June, 1889, Dartmouth college, his alma mater, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, in fitting 
remembrance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his graduation, 
and in 1892 he was made one of the trustees of that institution. 
He has been for many years a trustee of the New Hampshire 
Home Missionary society, and for some years a member of its 
executive committee. In 1879 he was also elected a trustee of 
Kimball Union academy, at Meriden. 

January 18, 1871, he was united in marriage with Miss Annie 
Dearborn, of Plymouth, a graduate of Mount Holyoke seminary, 
and for several years a teacher in that noted institution. They 
have six children—Walter Dearborn, born July 10, 1872; Annie 
Pearl, born April 27, 1874; Florence H., born June 6, 1875; 
Elizabeth G., born April 26, 1877 ; Margaret P., born December 
4, 1879, and Philip, born February 25, 1884. 

Dr. Richardson, although a native of Massachusetts, is essen- 
tially a New Hampshire man. Here he was educated ; here he 
was married, and here his children have been born. Here have 
been all his pastoral settlements, and though promising opportun- 
ities have been offered in other states, he has chosen to remain in 
the old Granite state. 

A prominent parishioner of Dr. Richardson and one of the best 
known citizens of Nashua, Hon. V. C. Gilman, says of him,—* His 
pulpit manners are dignified and becoming. His voice is full, 
clear, and musical. His enunciation is distinct and entirely free 
from affectation, and fixes the attention of the young as well as 
old. His discourses are marked with care in composition and 
research in preparation. His choice of subjects falls in the line 
of the practical, every-day religious life, and the language em- 
ployed is plain and concise. ‘There is no painful attempt to make 
the drapery of words more important than the ideas they clothe. 
His type of piety is genuine and true. His labors in Nashua 


have been eminently successful, not only among the people of his 
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own parish, but in the broader sense of the entire community 
where he is highly appreciated and honored. Among non-church- 
goers no clergyman in the city has so many calls to attend funeral 
services and other benevolent and gratuitous service, and no one 
responds more freely and generously; at the same time he main- 
tains a close and cordial relation to his own people, so that he per- 
forms most faithfully a vast amount of parish and public service. 
His warm paternal heart goes out in care and solicitude for the 
young beyond the large and interesting family beneath his own 
roof, and embraces all the children of the parish and public 
schools, our young men’s associations, and all organizations that 
look to the fitting for the higher and nobler duties of life. The 
value of such a minister and teacher, so well equipped, cannot be 
weighed or measured, and happy is the church and the commun- 
ity where he has an abiding-place.” 

The Rev. F. D. Ayer, D. D., of Concord, who is intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Richardson, his character, and work, gives his 
estimate in the following language: “The Rev. Dr. Richardson 
possesses and exhibits some of the best results of the New Eng- 
land home, school, church—a sound body, mind, and heart, obe- 
dient to a controlled will. ‘These have made his advance in his 
profession, and his growth of influence in all directions, steady 
and somewhat rapid. As a preacher he is devoted to his profes- 
sion. His keen relish for his work, his loyalty to its highest 
obligations, his evident conviction that a man owes the best he 
has to his vocation, and that in it God is to aid him, combine to 
render his service faithful, untiring, and helpful. He is a strong 
preacher. His sermons are thoughtful, clear, definite in aim. 
The definiteness of object in view keeps the thought from wan- 
dering, and pushes it on naturally to the end of the sermon ; and 
yet each subject is so held in its relation to other truths that the 
sermon is neither narrow nor isolated. His sermons are usually 
written, but he is not trammelled by his manuscript, and improves 
the inspiration of the delivery for extemporaneous utterances and 
fresh illustrations. 

“In theology he occupies the middle ground, and is progressive 
without being radical, and conservative without being bigoted. 
Dr. Richardson has clear convictions upon religious and moral 
questions and methods, which he states decidedly, but yields to all 
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others the rights which he claims for himself. As a pastor, Dr. 
Richardson is faithful, industrious, discreet. He has common 
sense, and uses it in his relation to men. He enters into the feel- 
ings and necessities of each individual, and is helpful to all 
classes. As a citizen he identifies himself with all the interests 
of his people and of the community in which he lives, and easily 
takes a controlling part in all questions and methods of reform as 
a staunch friend of mankind. His good judgment, ready mind, 
and varied experience fit him for usefulness beyond the limits of 
his own city. He is a member of the different state organizations 
of the Congregational denomination, and deeply interested in 
every good work that may elevate and Christianize the whole 
people. 

“It will be inferred that he wins a high place in the confidence 
and esteem of the people for whom he labors, and in all his pas- 
torates has carried daily the affection of his people and proved 
himself ‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.’ ” 


A KNIGHT AND A LADY. 
BY HARLAN C, PEARSON. 


Mother Grey sat in her old black kitchen-rocker, swaying gently 
to and fro as her bright needles darted in and out of the coarse 
blue knitting-work in her hands. The highly polished stove 
before her gleamed red through its isinglass windows, and made 
the very air about it dance with its radiant energy. Underneath 
lay George, last of a distinguished and almost innumerable feline 
succession. Stretched out fast asleep, he was enjoying the tropic 
temperature as only a cat can. 

Behind the stove the yellow wood-box was piled high with clear 
white birch, its shreds of ribbon-like bark ready to snap like toy 
pistols in the heat of the fire. On the shelf above, a tall glass 
kerosene lamp joined with a funny tin match-box in bidding defi- 
ance to the long, deep darkness of the winter nights. The red 
pine table with its hinged sides was cleared of the dinner dishes 
now and moved back against the wall, setting off to aesthetic per- 
fection the green brown of a huge dish of russet apples. 
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A cheap Connecticut clock overlooked the scene from a narrow 
shelf where it was flanked by a pin cushion and a photograph. 
Those Yankee clocks formed a midway point between the age of 
the hour-glass and the age of the repeater; but they have now so 
far “disappeared before the march of advancing civilization,” that 
to speak of their peculiar individuality is like recalling a memory. 
Theirs was not the deep and stately “tick-tock” of those royal 
time-keepers whose melody Longfellow phrased; nor did they 
utter the sharp, business-like, unmusical “ tick-tick-tick” of the 
modern nickel concerns. Their note was a dull, regular “tack- 
tack,” perfectly symbolical of the hard-working, monotonous lives 
whose seconds, hours, and years they told with unfeeling sameness. 

Mother Grey never thought of that, however, as she glanced at 
the familiar dial. “Quarter o’ three and dark a’ready,” said she. 
“ Beats all how fast the days get short,” as she turned toward the 
window. 

All around the little house and down the steep hill lay deep 
banks of glistening white, broken here and there by the bare 
black of a fence post or an apple tree. Far away they stretched, 
to the river banks, where on clear days the blue smoke from the 
busy factories traced mystic outlines against a steely sky. To- 
day, however, the driving whirls of fast-falling snow cut off all 
view for more than a dozen rods. 

“George,” said his mistress earnestly, “if this snow don’t let 
up soon I can’t get to meetin’ to-morrow. And then I can’t hear 
about Eva Moody’s wedding, nor what Mis’ Priest saw in Boston, 
nor whether the Peabody baby is alive or not. It does seem as 
though the Lord might give a poor old body like me clear Sun- 
days, don’t it, George?” 

Roused by the repetition of his name, George slid out of his 
heat bath, licked his handsome fur into position, and, from the 
window sill, joined his mistress in surveying the landscape. Into 
the range of their combined visions came just then the figure of a 
man, slowly making his way in the face of the storm. 

“* Now, who can that be?” wondered the old lady. “The min- 
ister would n’t be out a day like this, and it’s too early for the 
Chase boy to do the chores. Perhaps it’s the postmaster with a 
letter from Jack. After waiting so long, like’s not he put one of 


them special delivery stamps on.” The faded blue eyes peered 
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anxiously at the approaching figure, but soon the flush of hope 
died out of the still delicate face. “ Pshaw! It’s only a tramp. 
Thicker ’n flies they were last summer, but you don’t see much 
of ’em in winter. Gen’ral Marston thought his law would keep 
‘em out; but, land! all the legislatures that ever was could n’t 
keep some folks from being poor and shiftless.” 

“Give ye a bite to eat? Course I will, and a good fire to get 
warm by. Set up tothe table. Here’s some cold boiled dish 
and bread, a pitcher of cider, and some pie. When you get 
through with them, fill your pockets with apples.” 

The tramp was not a bad-looking fellow in spite of his begging. 
He was bearded and ragged, but clean. When he entered he 
removed his weather-beaten hat politely, and though he ate rav- 
enously, it was with due regard for the use of knife and fork. 
At length, with a sigh of content, he reached for the gold brown 
pumpkin pie and glanced about the little room. His eyes fell 
upon the photograph by the clock. ‘The steel fork clattered to 
the floor from his nerveless grasp, and beneath the beard and the 
tan the tramp was as pale as death. 

“That picture! Where did you get it?’ he gasped, turning to 
his hostess. 

“ That’s my boy Jack,” she answered simply, not noticing his 
excitement. “It’s ten years now since he went west and five 
since I’ve got word from him. The last letter he wrote he sent 
that picture. He was doing fine then—owned a ranche, he 
called it, and a lot of cattle, he and his partner. That’s his part- 
ner with him in the picture.” 

The tramp’s face was working convulsively, and big tears lost 
themselves in rapid succession in his bushy beard. “Then you 
are Jack Grey’s ‘little mother,’”’ he said in a choked voice. 

The old lady started forward. “ Just what he used to call me!” 
she cried; “‘ but who are you »” 

“T was his partner. Wait, I'll tell you the whole story: 

“Five years ago, as you say, Jack Grey and I owned as neat 
an outfit as there was on the strip. He was the brightest, bravest, 
cleanest fellow alive, and we stuck together like wax. My wife 
and baby made it cheerful and home-like at the ranche, and Jack 
kept saying how he was coming east and bring you back with him 
to live. 
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“One day the boys and I went down river to a big round-up. 
Jack stayed behind. When we rode back, three days later, the 
buildings were in ashes, and every head of cattle was gone. We 
knew in a minute what had happened. The cursed Indians, 
whom the government pampered on their reservation, had broken 
loose again, and this was part of their hellish work. 

“We followed on their track, and within half a mile found my 
baby, my little Nell, her brains dashed out with a pistol butt. A 
little further on lay Jack’s body, riddled with a hundred bullets. 
My wife they had not killed. Why, 1 knew too well, and the 
knowledge froze the blood in my veins. 

‘“* Almost a year later a drunken half-breed at Rosebud told me 
of the raid. I encouraged him to talk, but when he had told all 
I killed him. Then I smiled for the first time since that day. 

“Tt seems a swarm of red-skins took the ranch by surprise, 
burned the buildings, stampeded the cattle, and carried off the 
pale faces prisoners. They soon silenced my little girl’s cries in 
death. But Jack, by his enormous strength, burst the rawhide 
thongs that bound him, and threw the Indian behind whom he was 
riding to the ground. 

“ Snatching up his rifle he galloped right through the ranks of 
the red devils toward my wife. He did not intend to try to save 
her: that was impossible; but he would have played the part of 
an angel of mercy—and have killed her. It was in vain. The 
Indians saw his intent, and in a moment a dozen Minié balls were 
in his heart.” 

The old lady had listened to the terrible tale with straining 
eyes and pale, drawn cheeks. Now she sank back with a moan. 
“ And so my boy Jack, my little Jack, is dead—dead—dead,” she 
whispered almost to herself. 

“Yes, mother,” said the tramp tenderly; “but he died like a 
hero to save a woman from worse than death. God never made 
braver knight or truer friend.” 

Overcome by his emotion he buried his face in his hands and 
sobbed like a child. When he looked up again the little figure in 
the old rocking chair was very still, and a smile like the beauty of 
twilight rested upon the worn lips, 

“ Little mother” and her boy were at home together, again. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE’S PEARLS. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


For old New Hampshire's mountain chain 
Two pearls are glitt’ring bright ; 
The ‘*Smile of the Great Spirit,” one,— 
None richer gleams beneath the sun, 
A poet to delight! 


The other, ** Granite Katrine” fair, 
As ev'ry eye may see; 

Pure as the blossom-scented air, 

Its glory lauded ev'rywhere,— 


Our own loved Sunapee! 


East Lempster, N. H. 











TOWN AND GOWN: A SKETCH OF EXETER. 
BY GEORGE H. MOSES, 


The historian may pass by Exeter with an easy conscience. An 
eminent citizen of the town—perhaps the last of her truly great 
men, who has just now come to need for himself a historian’s ser- 
vice, after having stood in that place so often for others—has 
written down the town’s two centuries and a half with fulness 
and accuracy. It is the passing chronicler who cannot reconcile 
it to himself to neglect the place; and the writer of this is a pass- 
ing chronicler. 

Yet the passing chronicler cannot afford to slight the Rev. John 
Wheelwright, that deposed minister of the Church of England, 
whose radical views were too pronounced for even radical Boston, 
and who suffered banishment at the same time with Ann Hutch- 
inson and other Antinomians, she fleeing south to Rhode Island 
and he north to Exeter, where, in November, 1637, he arrived, 
after having made his way overland from the mouth of the Piscat- 
aqua. 

Wheelwright’s town was not 
founded until 1638, 












and he passed his 
first winter in New 


Hampshire be- 
neath the narrow, 
though hospitable, roof of Edward Hil. 
ton, who had quitted Dover and was 
settled on territory now embraced by 
South Newmarket. Wheelwright’s first 
winter was a hard one, and from the fourth of November until 
the fifth of the next March the ground was hidden beneath three 
feet of snow. Within a month from the latter date the active 
Antinomian had bargained with the Indians for a tract of land, 
and in April, 1638, the papers were passed. There were two deeds 
from the aboriginal proprietors, similar except for the southern 
boundary, which was fixed by one instrument at the Merrimack 
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river and by the other three miles north of the river. The boun- 
dary of Massachusetts was even then in dispute it seems, and the 
cunning Wheelwright provided himself against emergencies by pro- 


curing deeds suitable to any decision of the mooted question. 





Tue Ovpest Hovse in Town. 


Wheelwright, like many another, sowed for another’s reaping, 
for he was permitted to rule his new possession but a short time, 
and he fled before the extension of the Massachusetts Bay colony. 
Wells was his refuge, and while ministering to a church there his 





Tue JUDGE SMITH MANSION. 


. 

decree of banishment was revoked and he returned to Massachu- 
setts territory as minister at Hampton. Wheelwright was a fellow- 
collegian of Oliver Cromwell, and visited England during the days 
of the Commonwealth. 


It was after Wheelwright’s death that the famous “ Wheelwright 
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deed” appeared, purporting 
to be a treaty between Wheel- 
wright and resident Indians, 
and drawn in May, 1629, 
nearly nine years before 
Wheelwright appeared at Ed- 
ward Hilton’s cabin. This 
document was produced dur- 
ing a trial, in 1707, involv- 
ing a title to substantially 
all the land in New Hamp- 
shire. The deed then passed 
judicial scrutiny, and was ad- 
mitted to be authentic. More 
than a hundred years later 





it was attacked and _ over- 


Tue O_p Powper-Hovse. 


thrown, though the Hon. 

Charles H. Bell wrote a very plausible defence of the document 
which he afterward recanted. The validity of this document in 
no way, however, enters into the question of present land owner 
ship in Exeter, as Wheelwright did not depend upon it in making 
transfers. It was the spring of 1643 when Wheelwright fled from 
Exeter, and in May of the same year the 











town, after certain self-abasement, by way 
of petition, “to the Right Wor 
shipful the Governor” and the 
rest, was admitted to the 
sovereignty of Massachu- 
setts. Wheelwright did 

not go into exile 


THE Peavey Hovse.—From a photograph by W. P. Tilton. 
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THE WASHINGTON INN. 


the second time alone, and the departure of the founder and his 


friends was a heavy draft on the population. 


Religious differ- 


ences arose, the town became poorer and poorer, and prayed the 


geneval court to remit the “rate and head money.” 


At the same 


time the same body was called upon to determine the religious 


dispute. The latter demand was acceded to; but like the western 





THe TREASURY 


Room, GILMAN MANSION, 





judge, the court 
had to be cautious 
when it came to 
a matter of cold 
hard cash. The 
next four years 
were hard ones for 
Exeter. But soon 
two events occur- 
red, naively re- 
marks Governor 
Bell, to give re- 
newed strength to 
“The 


first was the set- 


the town. 
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tlement in Exeter 
of Edward Gil- 
man in 1647, 
and his relatives 
shortly after 

The second was 
the engagement 
in 1650 of the 
Rev. Samuel 
Dudley as_ the 
minister of the 
town.” As to 
the Rev. Mr. 
Dudley’s influ- 





ence, although 


County Recorps BUILDING. 


he was in Exeter 
until 1683, the passing chronicler is unable to speak. The Gilman 
mark, set so long ago, still remains. It is impossible, almost, to 
turn in Exeter to-day without seeing something with which a 
Gilman had to do. In this house one lived; here, another died ; 
on this spot, one read the Declaration; in this room, another 


signed treasury notes; this tree was , 









planted by a Gilman, this house 
another built. And so on, down to 
to-day, when among 
the most flourish- 
ing, and perhaps the 
most promising, 
of Exeter’s in 
dustries is one 
conducted by a 





Gilman from the same stock as 
he who gave the town its first 
boom in 1647 by setting up a saw- 
mill. 

From now or Exeter was like Mr. Spinney’s turnip: It grew 


and it grew. In 1664 it was made the subject of legislative in- 


quiry, as to whether it was for or against the Massachusetts gov- 
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ernment; in 1672 it called for a reckoning with its inhabitants ; 
in 1679 it struck a balance sheet and found out that it owed 
nearly £78. This account was due to one Gilman, and was 
vouched for by another ; in 1669, a military company was formed 
with “about sixty soldiers,” and a Gilman was made lieutenant. 
In 1680 the town, then numbering some three hundred souls, 
came under the jurisdiction of the ready-made Province of New 
Hampshire, and an Exeter man was appointed one of the first 
royal councillors His name was Gilman. 

In the revolt against Cranfield, 


= the royal governor who dis- 


i 
; 
} 


solved the assembly, suspended 
the councillors, and levied taxes 
himself and sent his provost 
marshal to collect them,—in a 
hair-brained revolt against this 
ruler Exeter took part, and af- 
terward resisted the officers sent 
to collect the levy. “A red-hot 
spit and scalding water” were 


ready for the marshal, said the 





towns-people, and the official re- 
turned home with his purse as 
empty of money as when he came 
f _| into town from Hampton, with 
Piee CG: A; Waarwoura. his sword at his side and a crowd 

of Hampton men at his heels. 
Exeter was a frontier town, and naturally suffered during the 
Indian and French wars. In September, 1675, the first incursion 
of the savages occurred, and from then until August, 1723, when 
the last Indian raid on Exeter territory took place, there were fre- 
quent massacres and ambushes. There was never a general 
attack upon the town, which was provided with two garrison 
houses—one of which is still standing, the other was situated on 
the Plains—although, more by good luck than good wit, an 
onslaught of this kind was narrowly averted in 1697. In June of 
that year some women and children had gone into the woods to 
pick strawberries, and as they were a long time absent a gun was 
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fired at the blockhouse to frighten them and make them more cau- 
tious in the future. This brought together a body of armed men, 
gathered under supposition that the enemy was near. And the 
enemy was near as it proved, for at the time a body of French 
and Indians were then lying in ambush in another part of the 
town, intending to make an assault the next day. They were 
frightened away by the alarm, but before leaving, they killed one 
person, wounded another, and made captive a third. 

Life in Exeter two hundred years ago was no holiday affair, and 
the rolls of each of the wars of the period bear the names of many 
of the town’s people who were found in the rank or in command. 
In the Louisburg expedition, 
an Exeter man went as major 
of the New Hampshire regi- 
ment. He was a Gilman, and 
another of the same name 
served as surgeon. In all 
there were some forty Exe- 
ter men, and Major Gilman 
won especial renown by an 
ingenious device for trans- 
porting artillery over the 
swamps. ‘The Gilmans built 
the first saw-mill in Exeter, 
and the major was accus- 
tomed to draw masts ove! 


boggy ground upon sleds ; he 





advised carrying the guns 
Dr. G. L. Soute. similarly, and the plan was 
successfully adopted. The other Gilman was wounded near 
Louisburg, and returned home. ‘This same Major Gilman after- 
ward appeared as a man of war, and was among the troops sur- 
rendered to Montcalm at Fort William Henry, in 1757. Major 
Gilman was handsomely equipped for this expedition, if we may 
judge from his “ Inventory of cloaths, &c., Taken by the Indians,” 
which he filed with the legislature, and for which he prayed re- 
imbursement, which was granted in the sum of more than £330. 


From this inventory it appears that an officer taking the field in 
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those days carried with him a two-volume Bible, a wig, glass and 
wooden bottles, gold-laced hats, coats, waistcoats, jackets, great- 
coats, gowns, sermon book, ivory book, and dozens of other arti- 
cles which the modern soldier never would dream of having. 

All these wars and Exeter’s part in them had a beneficial effect 
on the military organizations, and after the French wars more 
attention was paid to martial niceties. Governor John Wentworth 


was particularly attentive to the soldiery, and in 1769 he caused 








SovuLe Hai, PHILuips EXETER ACADEMY. 


a battalion to be formed at Exeter, called the Cadets, which was 
very brilliantly uniformed and equipped by the governor, who vis- 
ited them occasionally, and was evidently very proud of them; 
though they repaid his courtesies by taking the royal governor’s 
weapons and marching away to Cambridge as soon as they heard 
of the affair at Lexington. John Phillips, founder of the Phillips 
Exeter academy, was colonel of the corps. 


This was neither Exeter's first nor only contribution to the 
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Revolution. The struggle for liberty in New Hampshire began in 
New Hampshire in December, 1774, when an armed raid was 
made upon Fort William and Mary at Newcastle. In this esca- 
pade were concerned a number of Exeter men, and from the lips 
of Gideon Lamson, an Exeter participant, this account of the 
raid is taken: 

“A private scheme was laid by a few, the last of November, to 
get the powder and cannon from Fort William and Mary. Gen- 
eral Sullivan, Colonel Langdon, and Major Gaines and a few that 
could be trusted in Portsmouth, went down the river in boats in 
the night, and were to be supported early in the morning from 
Exeter. General Folsom, Colonel Nicholas Gilman, and Dr. John 
Giddinge, with about twenty-five, who carried their arms, set off 
in the night agreed on. We rode into Portsmouth after daybreak, 
and stopped at Major Stoodley’s inn; no appearance of the 
design; nothing was said about Sullivan’s party. We had coffee 
about sunrise. Major Stoodley looked queer on such guests, with 
guns and bayonets. Colonel Hackett, with fifty or sixty foot, 
soon after eight o’clock, stopped at the hay-market, and waited 
for information from General Folsom. The inhabitants, on 
Hackett’s arrival, looked on with wonder. Little was said in 
answer to inquiries. At nine, Co!onel Langdon came to Stoodley’s 
and acquainted General Folsom and company with the success of 
the enterprise,—that General Sullivan was then passing up the 
river with the loaded boats of powder and cannon. The guard at 
the fort was small; no resistance was made. General Wentworth 
knew nothing of the affair till it was too late. The narrator was 
the youngest person in the company of horse, and the only sur- 
vivor of the party.” 

This participation in the first act of armed resistance in Amer- 
ica to royal authority, was not the first act of sedition in Exeter. 
In January, 1774, the town had resolved that, “We are ready on 
all necessary occasions to risk our lives and fortunes in defence 
of our rights and liberties;” and two British ministers, Lords 
North and Bute, were burncd in effigy before the jail. 

The powder taken by Mr. Lamson.and his associates was at 
once removed beyond the reach of recovery by the British, and 


according to rumor, it was hidden beneath Parson Adams’s meet- 
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ing-house in Durham. It is more likely, however, that it was dis- 
tributed around through the loyal towns in small quantities. Per- 
haps some of it was stored in the old powder-house, on the point, 
at Exeter, which had been built in 1771 and which still stands 
unchanged. 

The outbreak of the Revolution brought the Gilman family to 
the front again. One of them, Colonel Nicholas, was in the Fort 
William and Mary expedition. He afterward became known as 
“ Treasurer ” Gilman, for he was the financier of New Hampshire 
during the Revolution. He was then living in the Gilman man 
sion, which had been built in 1721 by Nathaniel Ladd and after- 
ward, in 1747, sold to Nicholas Gilman’s father, who gave it to his 


son. 





Robinson FEMALE SEMINARY.! 


This house is still standing, and a beautiful house it is. To-day 
it is scarcely different from what it was when built, or rather when 
remodelled in 1775. The original house was built of brick, but it 
was afterward covered with wood to correspond with a portion 
added in 1775. ‘The interior of the house is scarcely altered. 
The wooden panelled partitions stand now as they did when 
they harkened with discreet ears to Colonel Nicholas Gilman’s 


instructions to his son. At the left of the main entrance is the 


1 From a photograph by W. P. Tilton. 
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“treasury room.” Colonel Nicholas was treasurer of the colony, 
and this room was his office—the capital having been, in 1775, 
removed to Exeter from Portsmouth, there being too many Tories 
at Portsmouth, while Exeter was almost wholly Revolutionary. 
From this room was issued all of New Hampshire’s colonial cur 
rency, and many a _ hight, according to his 
son, did the valiant _ } treasurer sit in his 
office, armed, expect ing a British attack. 
But no attack was ever made. Time has as- 
saulted the walls of the old house, and the 
ease with which they have shaken off its 


blows is sufficient evi dence that they would 


not have yielded read ily to Tory assault. 





The first Provincial congress met in Exe- 


ter, July 21, 1774, and ' several sessions were 
x Prov. Gro. N. Cross. 


held in the town in the next year, alternating 





ROBINSON FEMALE SEMINARY—INTERIORS. 


with the committee of safety, so that one body or the other was 
sitting all the time. The last of these Provincial congresses 
assembled December 21, 1775, and “took up government ” by re- 


solving itself into a house of representatives and by adopting, 
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January 5, 1776, a written constitution, the first of any of the Uni- 
ted States, and New Hampshire became an independent colony. 
It was seven months after this that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence reached Exeter, and on July 18, 1776, a courier, bearing the 
document, rode into town. The committee of safety was then in 
session, and it was decided to read the Declaration to the people. 


The honor of reading the document fell toa Gilman, John Taylor 


by name, a son of the “ Treasurer,” and himself afterward a mem 
ber of congress and governor of the state for fourteen years. 
Before this Exeter was already in the very thick of the Revolu 
tion. It was April 19, 1775, that the town learned of the Con- 
cord fight. The leaders of the town were in Dover, but no mat- 
ter. The bustle of warlike preparations filled the streets. The 
summons for volunteers reached the town at daybreak next day, 
but by 9 o'clock, by the nearest route, through Haverhill, one 
hundred and eighty men were on the march for Cambridge, where 
they arrived on the afternoon of the second day and were quar- 
tered in one of the college buildings. It was an Exeter man’s 
comment, that the college floor was as hard as any ! 


UNTER DEN LinDEN. [LINDEN STREET.}* 


Exeter was now the centre of the state’s activity,—civil, legisla- 
tive, military. In the First church the legislature or committee of 
safety sat in almost continuous session. The town ran riot with 


1 From a photograph by W. P. Tilton. 
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patriotism, and in all the village there was but one downright 
Tory. And he, the town printer, was afterward imprisoned for 
counterfeiting the provincial currency. He escaped, however, and 
fled within the British lines. 


Tue Marston BovuLper. 


After the close of the war the capital still remained at Exeter, 
and thither, in 1786, came the insurgents from the western towns 
of the county, who sought to dragoon the legislature into a fresh 
issue of paper currency. The general court was sitting in the 
First church and the superior court was in session in the town- 
house, just across the street. ‘The insurgents, who numbered some 
two hundred and who were half of them armed and half of them 
mounted, surrounded the town-house by mistake. Chief Justice 
Samuel Livermore was holding court at the time, and so far from 
being overawed he went on with the cause and ordered every- 
body not to look out of the windows. 

By the time the clamorers perceived their mistake and _ at- 
tempted to surround the proper building, the citizens had gather- 
ed in numbers, and it was some time before they could reach the 
church. They finally did so, however, and stationed their sentries 


at the doors. They then announced their purpose to compel the 


legislature to issue more bills of credit. Some of the representa- 








te 
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tives attempted to escape, but they were driven back. The gover 
nor, General John Sullivan, appeared at the entrance of the build- 
ing and listened to the demands of the assembly. He was a 
brave man, a Revolutionary soldier, and an Indian fighter. He 
replied that he would not be alarmed, for he had smelled powder 
before. “You ask for justice,” he concluded, “and justice you 
shall have.” . 





THE SHoe Facrory.! 


At nightfall the legislators were still captive, and a trick was 
planned by Colonel Nicholas Gilman which secured their release. 
A high fence prevented the besiegers from seeing what went on 
outside the churchyard, and in the dusk Colonel Gilman collected 
a body of men who, while a drum was briskly beaten, approached 
the church with military step. “Hurrah,” cried this astute Gil- 
man, “here comes Hackett’s artillery!” The crowd took up the 
cry, and the rebels sought safety in flight. They camped that 
night on the Kingston road, where they were captured the next 
morning by a company of two thousand volunteers, who had 
enrolled themselves under Colonel Gilman, and who marched 
against the insurgents under command of General Sullivan. 

Exeter missed the honor of being the town where the constitu- 
tion of the United States was made operative, by reason of the 
ninth and last requisite ratification. The convention which 
recorded New Hampshire’s assent to the document met in 


1 From a photograph by W. P. Tilton. 
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adjourned session at Concord, in June, 1788, having deliberated 
for ten days at Exeter in the February preceding. 

With the removal of the capital to Concord, Exeter did not at 
once lose its commanding influence in the state. During the 
Revolution and the years immediately following, its influence was 
entirely disproportionate to its size, for in 1775, when the first 
census was taken, the town numbered only 1,741 souls. Yet.this 
little village was more influential in the Revolution, and around 


it centers more of interest touching the struggle for liberty, than 


| 


any other town in the state. 

Leaving the Revolution with 
its wealth of interest, the pass- 
ing chronicler has nothing to 
do with consecutive history. 
Exeter is now a community of 
memories, living, despite its 
activities, in and on its past. 
It is impossible to walk its 





streets without feeling this, 
especially as one falls upon 
landmarks or treads on_his- 
toric ground. 

Not that the town decayed 
or lost its influence after the 
capital was removed: a run- 
ning glance disproves such 
an idea. A town that nur- 
tured a George Sullivan, that 





welcomed an Amos Tuck, that 
elevated a Gilman Marston, a 
that honored a Charles H. Bell—such a town could never be 
deemed fruitless. But these are gone. Others are coming; yes, 
but the memories of the past outweigh the claims of the present. 
The Exeter of to-day is vastly unlike that Exeter which His 
Majesty’s commissioner, Samuel Maverick, described in a brief 
paragraph of his report to Charles II, about 1660. Maverick’s 
meagre words run thus: 
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EXETER. Above this (the saw-mill on Lamperell creek), at the fall of 
the river Pascataqua, is the town of Exeter, where are more saw-mills ; 
down the south side of this river are farms and other straggling families. 


A king’s commissioner visiting Exeter to-day would find the 
falls, to be sure, as Samuel Maverick did. But he would find 
beside them a cotton-mill rising a second time from its ashes. 
To the west, skirting the village in my day 





and that not so long 
ago—but now running through the centre of a large community, 
is the railroad with its handsome and modern stone station. 





Tue New Exerer.' 


Around this later power has grown up the new Exeter, just as the 
old Exeter spread out from the falls of the Squamscot. Within a 
stone’s throw of the station cluster all the industries of the town 
—the pottery, the shoe shop, the machine shops, the rubber 
step factory—they are all here, and from them the town is mov- 
ing westward. Indeed, gazing down upon the new Exeter it 
requires no great imaginative power to believe one’s self in some 
prairie town. 

A name or a history confronts the rambler in Exeter’s streets 
at every turn. The visitor to the town may sit upon the piazza 
of his hotel, and opposite may see the First church, where the 
legislature met, where Washington’s eulogy was pronounced, 


1 From a photograph by W. P. Tilton. 
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r oun neeemmmeeemmmmnmees Whence the Declar- 


“eats 


ation was read, and 
where Whitefield 
was to have preach- 
ed his last sermon, 
but the house was 
too small. A min- 
ute’s walk up the 
street, however, will 
bring the curious 
rover to the stone 
which marks the 
delivery of White- 
field’s last sermon, 
although the real lo- 





cation is just be- 
yond. 
From the piazza of the Squamscot, too, one may see the house 


Town HAtt. 


where Washington breakfasted and where Lafayette was enter- 
tained. This house not long ago contained a curiosity shop, 
where old china, old furniture, and old books were sold by an old 
man whose dearest possession was Blennerhasset’s clock, and 
whose choicest memory was that through this door, out of that 
window, and in the other room, the Father of his Country entered, 
peered out, and ate his breakfast. 

On the other hand the gaze will take in the house where John 
Taylor Gilman lived and died, and across the street from that 
may be seen the Methodist church, an edifice built first by the 
Universalists, to whom the Hon. John L. Stevens, lately become 
famous as United States minister to Hawaii, preached for a while 
when a young man. 

And farther down on the same side appears the house built by 
Judge Jeremiah Smith, who was also governor and congressman, 
which reached its present site only after some miles of travel, 
having been originally built on the Plains, in the northwestern 
part of the town. 

To the right, again, from the hotel is the new county records 
building, and cheek by jowl with that is the homestead of Dr. 
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William Perry, who for seventy-three years practised medicine in 
Exeter, and who was adventurous enough when an undergraduate 
to take a trip down the Hudson in Fulton’s first steamboat. And 
just around the corner stands the residence of Gen. Gilman 
Marston. 








THe News-Letrer BvcILpine. 


Nearly opposite from this, and side by side, rise the two court- 
houses, the old and the new, the new as yet unfinished, the old 
serving also as the town-hall, and surmounted with a statue of 
justice, which has masqueraded many a time to suit a student's 
whim. And, again, to the left from the hotel may be caught a 
glimpse of the public library, the Baptist church, the Second 
church, and the academy clock tower over all. To make com- 
plete this circle of interest, reflect that where the visitor stands is 
the site of the old court-house where Webster and Jeremiah 
Mason swayed juries and impressed judges. 

The oldest house in town does not show its age. It has held 
its own along with the family that built it. John Gilman built it 
in 1658, and his house was his castle and his neighbor’s, too, for 
it was used as a garrison-house. It is built of logs, now con- é 
cealed, was provided with loop-holes, and stairs that could be 
drawn up in case of danger. In this house Daniel Webster lived 
when he was a student in the academy, and here Governor John 
Wentworth was often entertained. 

Modern Exeter jostles the Exeter of yesterday. Across the 
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street from one of the stateliest of this generation of houses is 
the hospitable roof beneath which Whitefield dined; and next the 
towers of a mansion of to-day stands a row of the primmest of the 
houses built when three stories and landscape paper were the 
acme of luxury. And next the bow-windows of modern architect- 
ure stands the be-pillared front that tells of a generation that fol- 
lowed the sea, perhaps, and retired rich fourscore of years ago. 

And the old tavern on the Newmarket road frowns to-day on 
bicyclers where it once smiled on stage-coaches. Gambrel roofs 
compete with Queen Anne, hip roof with mansard ; weather-beaten 
clapboards vie with creosote stain, and the horse-block rivals the 
porte-cochétre. The extremes of two hundred and fifty years are 
here. 

Exeter bristles with names. 
Not alone of Revolutionary 
fame and before that, but of 
that other war—for the Union 

when New  Hampshire’s 
bravest soldier went out from 
Exeter, and when almost the 
first voice for freedom was 
heard in Exeter from Amos 


Tuck, who called here, in 








1845, a conference which led 
to the formation of the Free 
Soil party in New Hampshire, 
and to the election of John 
P. Hale to the United States 
senate. And to-day there is 





Ex-Gov. Cuaries H. BELL. 


the present attorney-general 
of the state, an Exeter man, following forty years after another dis- 
tinguished fellow-townsman, who held the same place. And John 
D. Lyman, formerly secretary of state and now a member of the 
state senate. And recently deceased are the two Bells, John J. 
and Charles H., each the son of a governor and one of them a 
governor himself. 

For one hundred and ten years Exeter has had one source of 


trength and influence and renown which neither the removal of 
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This is the 


Phillips Exeter academy, founded, with the largest endowment 
then known, by Col. John Phillips, a merchant who turned trader 


and married rich. 
fitting school, boasts 
alumni roll in the land. 
ster, Cass, Bancroft, 
gressmen, the clergy, 


isters, diplomats, 


First CHURCH. 


Men of every station 


boys and were here 


was early shaped to- 
principals ruled it for 


professors 


EpiIscoPpAL CHURCH. 


oe ia 


SeEconD CHURCH. 


have dominated it for two scores of years. 


| On it 


This school, perhaps the greatest American 


the most distinguished 
Web- 
Hale—governors, con- 


appear 


the law, cabinet min- 
teachers, scientists. 


Baptist CHURCH. 


in life came here as 
made men. The school 
ward great ends. Two 
and two 


One of 


a century, 


these latter, in retirement, now enjoys a well-earned competency ; 


METHODIST CHURCH. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


the other still keeps alive the old traditions of the school, and 
presides over the Greek department amid the awe, the respect, 
and the love of every boy who ever came into his class-room. 
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This school demands a history of its own; and that, too, has 
been written ; and the hand that penned it is the same that wrote 
so accurately and so voluminously of the town. 

Besides the academy there is also in Exeter a school for girls, 
almost as famous. ‘This, the Robinson Female seminary, was 
lavishly endowed some thirty years ago by a native Exonian, who 
nad amassed a fortune in the South and bequeathed it to his 
native town to found a girls’ school. Upon this foundation 

sprang up the seminary, now in 
charge of Prof. George N. Cross, 
and numbering over two hun- 
dred students. This institution 
is beautifully housed and excel 
lently cared for. It is progres- 
sive beyond schools of like na- 

ture, and its curricu- 


lum is most expan- 





sive. 
Peliol civ ‘xe > 
Religiously, Exeter numbers some _ half 
dozen churches. Ortho- 


doxy is represented by 
two churches, and there 

are also Baptist, Metho- 

dist, Unitarian, Episco- 

pal, and Catholic edi- 

fices. In passing, it is worth 
noting that the Rev. Dr. F. D. 
(now Bishop) Huntington con- 
ducted the first Episcopal ser- 
vices in Exeter. 

The town’s public schools are - 
excellent. Teachers in Exeter have a long tenure, as a grammar 
school master now retiring has seen fifty years of service, more 
than thirty of it in Exeter; and the high school principal has 
served twenty years or such a matter. 


Exeter has been unfortunate in its banks. The old Exeter 


bank was robbed, another was an embezzler’s prey, and another 
is now in a receiver’s hands, There are still, however, two sav- 


ings banks in the town, each in prosperous condition. 
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The press of Exeter has always occupied a commanding posi- 
tion. This is as true now as ever. The Mews-Zetter, founded in 
1831, and now conducted by Mr. John Templeton, assisted by 
Mr. C. E. Atwood, has just moved into a new building, where it is 
housed as a deserving newspaper should be. The other publica- 
tion in the town, The Gazette, is edited and published by Mr. J. 
C. A. Wingate, a member of a journalistic family of much skill. 
Once Exeter was a great town for trade. In the winter sleighs 
came from Vermont, some bringing country produce and barter- 

























ing for hardware and other imported goods. It was also a ship- 
building town once, and not so very long ago was used as a 
launching-place by inland shipbuilders, who laid their keels in the 
woods and drew the completed hull over the snowy roads to 
Exeter and launched there. 

Its glory is departed now, say some of its citizens. But is it 
so? The church no longer contains legislative assemblies, the 
Gilmans no longer defy royal governors, the powder-house no 
longer holds patriots’ ammunition, Daniel Webster is not now at 
the academy, Amos Tuck’s sagacious tongue is still, a rough 
boulder marks Gilman Marston’s grave—but is their glory gone ? 
Ah, no; their glory grows from day to day. Their deeds gain in 
interest with each repetition; their fame increases with added 
days, and with them the town’s fame and glory bud and bloom, 
filling the very air with their aroma. 


THE PORTSMOUTH—AN HISTORIC SHIP. 

















BY ENSIGN LLOYD H. CHANDLER, U. S. N. 








Portsmouth, New Hampshire, has been the birthplace of many 
beautiful and famous war vessels, but while other ships built there 
have become more famous, none have done more constant and 
satisfactory service than the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, the second 
of that name built at that place. The first Portsmouth does not 
seem to have made any name for herself, and her history is 
imperfectly known, but the second, the subject of this sketch, has 
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been more fortunate. Her keel was laid at the Portsmouth navy 
yard early in 1843, and she was completed and launched later in 
the same year, Naval Constructor Josiah Barker having charge of 
the work. She was modelled on the lines of the America, a vessel 
that had won great fame as a privateer in the War of 1812-14, 
and was what is known as a “ sloop-of-war”—that is, she carried 
all her guns on her upper, open deck, and had but one covered 
deck, the “berth deck,” to afford living space for her crew. She 
had, of course, the raised “forecastle” and “poop” at the bow 


U. 8. 8. Portsmouts. (Under all plain sail except flying jib.) 


and stern respectively, while the open deck between, on which the 
guns were carried, was known as the “spar deck.” The original 
cost of the Portsmouth, was $170,586, and she measured 152 feet in 
length, 38 feet in beam, and was of 1,125 tons displacement, with an 
extreme draft of 17.5 feet. Her complement of officers and men 


was two hundred and ten, and she carried provisions to supply a 
crew of this size for six months. She was rated on the navy list 
as being of twenty guns, but she really carried twenty-two, four 
eight-inch and eighteen thirty-two-pounders, all smooth bore muz- 
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zle-loaders, at that date a very heavy battery for a ship of the 
size. 

In her day the 7ortsmouth was considered to be one of the 
“crack” vessels of the navy, and no evidence is needed as to her 
splendid qualities beyond a report made in 1848 by her command- 
ing officer, Commander W. H. Armstrong. ‘This officer speaks 
of her as being “excellent, whether sailing, steering, working, 
scudding, lying to, or riding at anchor in a seaway. Sailed over 
63,000 miles this cruise. Was 496 days at sea, averaging 128 
milesaday. Sometimes got sternboard in stays, which was attribut- 
ed to her carrying the same canvas on her fore- as on her main-mast. 
With this single exception she possesses the finest qualities of any 
ship I ever sailed in; rolls as easy as a cradle, and stands up 
under her canvas like a church; sails very fast, and could dis- 
pense with fifteen tons of ballast.” According to the same report 
the ship had sailed 11.6 knots an hour on the wind, and 14 knots 
when running free. Thus we see that she made a name for her- 
self among naval officers early in her career, and this good name 
she has since steadily held. 

The fortsmouth sailed from her birthplace on her first cruise in 
December, 1843, under the command of Commander John B. 
Montgomery, and touched first at Norfolk, Va., after which she 
proceeded to the Pacific. In 1845 she was in California, which 
then belonged to Mexico, and in the latter part of that year she 
cruised to the southward, touching at Mazatlan and Guaymas. 
In the spring of 1846 she returned to California and anchored in 
San Francisco bay, or, as it was then known, Yerba Buena bay. 
The Pacific Station was at this time under the command of Com- 
modore Sloat, who was cruising off the coast in the Savannah, 
and an officer in the United States army, Captain (afterwards 
General) John C. Frémont, was in the interior of the country with 
an armed force, engaged in what was supposed to be a peaceful 
surveying expedition in the territory of a friendly nation. The 
seat of government of California was at this period at Monterey 
in the south, and alarming reports had been received there con- 
cerning a quarrel between Frémont and the Mexican general, 
Castro, in command in the north. The Portsmouth was accord- 
ingly sent to San Francisco to investigate, and Commander 
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Montgomery seems to have been fully under the impression that 
Frémont’s purpose was entirely peaceful, which view, in the light 
of papers now extant, seems to have been a mistaken one. 
However, the ship remained at San Francisco, and acted as a 
base of supplies for Frémont, Montgomery meanwhile endeavor- 
ing to keep to the rdle of a neutral, a very difficult and delicate 
task in view of the hostile acts which Frémont committed and 
countenanced while pretending to preserve a friendly attitude. 
Montgomery’s tedious period of waiting was terminated, however, 
when he received orders from Commodore Sloat to take possession 
of San Francisco and the surrounding country in the name of 
the United States. This he did, hoisting the American flag on 
shore in San Francisco on July 9, 1846, two days after the seizure 
of Monterey by Sloat. 

After this the Portsmouth remained on the California coast until 
September, 1847, when she went into the Gulf of California in 
company with the Congress, the two ships being under the com- 
mand of Captain Lavalette of the latter ship, he being senior in 
rank to Commander Montgomery. After capturing a number of 
prizes, the two ships, in October, 1847, made an attack on 
Guaymas, near the head of the gulf. This place was well forti- 
fied, but Lavalette took his two ships within fair range of the 
batteries, and also planted two pieces of heavy artillery on a 
couple of small islands which happened to be favorably located. 
After a bombardment lasting three quarters of an hour a white 
flag was hoisted ashore, and it was found that the town had been 
evacuated by the Mexican troops and abandoned by the inhabi- 
tants. Captain Lavalette caused the fortifications to be blown up, 
and landed his men to meet an attack threatened by General 
Campujano, who was reported to be marching upon the place with 
a considerable force, including artillery and lancers. Campujano’s 
men began to desert, however, and he gave up the attack. The 
Congress then left the Portsmouth to look out for the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia and returned to the Pacific, the Portsmouth remaining at 
Guaymas until she was relieved by the Da/e in November, when 
she rejoined the main squadron. This was the end of important 
operations in the Pacific during the Mexican war. 

The next interesting and important service in which the /orts- 
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mouth was engaged was the action at the barrier forts at Canton, 
China. On May 4, 1856, she sailed from Norfolk, Va., for Bata- 
via, under the command of Commander A. H. Foote, who 
afterwards made himself famous on the Mississippi river during 
the Civil war. She made the run from Norfolk to Batavia in the 
remarkably short time of ninety-five 

days, and then went to Hong Kong, 

where she remained several months, 

after which she proceeded to Canton, 

and took the principal part in what 

Cooper, in his “Naval History,” 

calls “one of the most gallant ac- 

tions in the history of the American 

: navy.” ‘This was the destruction of 

bie eas» © 4) the Canton barrier forts by a por- 

ied tion of the fleet then under the 

LLI6 Ch command of Flag Officer James Arm- 
Ot& strong. There had been difficulty 

between the officials of Canton and the English in that vicinity 
in the fall of 1856, and a part of the British fleet was at that time 
at anchor near the city. Commander Foote feared injury to 
the American interests in the city, and accordingly anchored 
the Portsmouth a short distance below the city, near the 
island of Whampoa. Soon afterwards he established an armed 
neutrality, landing armed forces from the /ortsmouth and the 
Levant, which ship was also present under the command of Com- 
mander William Smith. In November the British attacked the 


palace of the governor, and several American residents joined in 


the attack, planting the American flag on the captured palace 
alongside the British ensign. Foote issued a proclamation disa- 
vowing this proceeding as being a breach of neutrality, and it was 
determined to withdraw our troops and place the Zevant near the 
city, where she would be in a position to render aid to the Ameri- 
cans on shore in case of necessity. Before this could be 
accomplished, and while Foote was returning to his ship in an 
unarmed boat flying the American colors, he was fired upon by 
the forts with solid shot, grape, and canister, and was compelled 
to return to Whampoa. On the next day Armstrong hoisted his 
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flag on the /ortsmouth, and with the Zevant in company pro- 
ceeded to avenge the insult to the flag by attacking the forts. 
The men belonging to the ships who were on shore, were replaced 
by men from the frigate San ¥acinto, which drew too much water 
to be able to take part in the fight. The Zevant ran aground on 
the way, but the /ertsmouth proceeded alone, under a sharp fire, 
until she was within 500 yards of the nearest fort, when she 
opened fire and kept it up so effectually for three hours that the 
enemy ceased his fire. The /ortsmouth was struck nineteen 
times, but not a man was wounded. After considerable unsatis- 
factory negotiation with Governor Yeh of Canton, Foote was 
ordered to renew the attack, Armstrong himself being too sick to 
take part. On the morning of November 20, the Portsmouth and 
Levant opened a fire which they kept up for an hour, when 
280 men were landed in boats under a brisk fire from the forts. 
The nearest fort was assaulted and taken, with an estimated loss 
to the enemy of over 300 men. The Chinese endeavored to 
recapture the fort with a force of over 5,000 men, but the attempt 
was a failure. On the next morning the second fort was taken in 


a similar way, the attacking force losing three men and having 


two wounded. In the afternoon of the same day a small fort on 
an island in the middle of the river was stormed and carried. 

On the morning of the 22d, at daylight, the most difficult under- 
taking of all was carried out. The boats were massed behind an 
island, and then proceeded to the attack of the fourth fort, which 
had been reinforced by a large body of troops. The boats crossed 
the river under a heavy fire of great guns and musketry, and a 
rapid assault gave the enemy’s last stronghold into the possession 
of the assailants. 

Cooper says of this action,—* All these forts were constructed 
by European engineers, with granite walls seven feet in thickness, 
and mounted 168 guns of large and small calibre. Though 
defended by 5,000 men, they were taken by two ships and a force 
of 280 officers and men, the /ortsmouth alone, in the first day’s 
attack, silencing them all, and breaching the walls sufficiently to 
allow the storming party to enter without difficulty. Their capt- 
ure settled the difficulty with the Chinese, led to the formation of 
a treaty of amity and commerce, and has caused the American 
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name to be respected by that people.” The battery of the /orts- 
mouth at this time consisted of sixteen eight-inch, Dahlgren, 
smooth bore, muzzle-loading guns, which type of gun was here 
given its first test in actual warfare. 

After this action the Portsmouth cruised in Asiatic waters, and 
on May 21, 1857, she was at Bangkok, the capitol of Siam, 
whither she had gone to carry Dr. Bradley, the bearer of a treaty 
to the king of that country. ‘This was the first treaty between this 
country and Siam, and the /ortsmouth was the first American 
vessel to visit Bangkok. The officers were entertained royally by 
the king, and they entertained him on board the ship in return. 
In August the ship discovered some hitherto unknown reefs in 
the open sea, and these have since been known as the Portsmouth 
breakers. On March 5, 1858, she sailed from Angier for home, 
and stopped at Saint Helena on the way, reaching Portsmouth 
harbor on June 13, 1858, after a cruise of over 49,000 miles. 

The next duty of importance that fell to the /ortsmouth was 
during the Civil war, at the breaking out of which she was cruis- 
ing off the coast of Africa in company with the Conste//ation. 
They were both ordered to Portsmouth navy yard and, after refitting, 
the Portsmouth was ordered to duty in the West Gulf Squadron, 
then commanded by Flag Officer David G. Farragut. She reached 
her station, and took part in the passage of the forts below New 
Orleans. In that fight, according to the official report of her 
commanding officer, Commander Swartwout, the /ortsmouth is 
described as being anchored below Fort Jackson in such a man- 
ner as to get an enfilading fire upon the fort,in hopes of thus 
detracting from the enemy’s efforts against the main squadron. 
The ship had scarcely opened fire, however, when it was found 
that she was within 500 yards of a well masked water-battery, 
which kept up such a hot fire upon her that she was unable to pay 
much attention to Fort Jackson. Soon her “spring,” or hawser 
necessary to swing her against the current so that her guns could 
be brought to bear, was shot away, and Commander Swartwout 
was compelled to slip his cable and drop down stream with the 
current, out of range. 

After the surrender of New Orleans the Portsmouth remained 
at the city in company with the Pensacola and a gunboat to assist 
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General Butler in maintaining order, while the rest of the fleet 
proceeded up the river. 

The history of the Portsmouth since the war has been one of 
great usefulness but of little note. In November 1877, she sailed 
from San Francisco for Chesapeake bay, and made the run in 111 
days, a remarkably quick passage. In 1878 she went to Havre, 
France, with a load of exhibits for the Paris exposition, and on 
her return home was refitted at Norfolk, Va., and was then turned 
over to the Training Squadron as a school-ship for apprentices. 
She has remained on this duty up to the present time, having been 
fitted with a spar deck to cover in the guns and thus give more 
berthing space to accommodate her largely increased crew. She 
has also been fitted with double topsail yards, as shown in the 
photograph at the beginning of this sketch. 

Thus this noble ship, after having outlived her usefulness as a 
fighting machine, still continues to render important service by 
training the boys of our country who wish to become sailors, so that 
they may step on board our new steel vessels with some knowl- 
edge of the duties they will be called upon to perform, and of the 
routine and discipline without which no navy could exist. It 
seems eminently right that a career of long and honorable service 
should close in this way, and that this splendid product of New 
Hampshire forests and New Hampshire men should render serv- 
ice to her country to the bitter end. 


DEVOTION. 
BY HARRY B. METCALF. 


There are no words that e’en in sweetest song 
Can bear to thee the tributes of my heart 
That eagerly unto my dumb lips throng 
But cannot pass beyond, so beautiful thou art! 
And so when God seems nearest, and on high 
Has set the kind star-tokens of his care, 
I thank Him for His love, and silently 


Pay thee the tribute of my soul, its purest prayer. 





THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 
A Domestic Story of the Forties. 
BY JONAS LIE. 
[Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. SaAmuet C. EAsTMAN.] 


NoTE.—Jonas Lie is one of the best known of the living Norwegian 
authors. He has written several novels, two of which have been trans- 
lated by Mrs. Ole Bull. His 
style is remarkable for its 
clearness and for the way in 
which he delineates both 
scene and character in a few 
aptly chosen words, not one 
of which is superfluous. 

The scene of this tale is laid 
in Valders, one of the inte- 
rior mountain regions of Nor- 
way now most frequented by 
travellers, and justly celebrat- 
ed for the beauty of its scen- 
ery. 

The translator is much in- 
debted to Miss Amalia Krohg 
of Christiania, who not only 
first called his attention to the 
book, but revised the transla- 





tion. i. &. & 


Jonas Lig. 


I, 


It was a clear cold afternoon in the mountain region. The air 
lay blue with the frost, with light rose tints over all the sharp 
crests, ravines, and peaks, which, like a series of gigantic drifts, 
tower above tower, floated up towards the horizon. Below, hills 
and wooded mountain slopes shut the region in with white walls, 
constantly narrower and narrower, nearer and nearer, always more 
contracting. 


The snow had come late this year, but in return, now that 
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Christmas season had come, lay so heavy on fir and spruce, that 
it bent down both needles and twigs. The groves of birches 
stood up to their waists in snow; the small clusters of tile-roofed 
houses of the district were half buried, with snow-drifts pressing 
down over the roofs. ‘The entrances to the farm-yards were deep- 
ly-dug-out paths, of which the gate and fence-posts stuck up here 
and there like the masts of sunken boats. 

The snow-plow had recently gone through the highway, and on 
the steep, red, tile roof of the captain’s house, men were busy 
shovelling down the great frozen snow-drifts which hung threaten- 
ing over the ends of the roof. 

The captain’s house was specially prominent in the district. It 
was unpainted and built of square logs, like the greater part of 
that kind of houses a generation ago. 

Over the blown-down garden-fence lay the snow-crust, with 
tracks of sleds and skies! almost up under the window-frames and 
smoked a little, in the frosty north wind, in the sun. 

It was the same cold, disagreeable north wind which, every 
time the outer door was opened, blew against the kitchen 
door until that opened too, and if that was not closed again, soon 
after, one or another door on the next floor,—and that made the 
captain come down from his office, flushed and passionate, to make 
inquiries and fret and fume over the whole house as to who had 
gone there first and who had gone last. He could never under- 
stand why they did not keep the door shut, though the matter was 
most easily to be understood,—that the latch was old and loose 
and that the captain would never spend any money on the smith 
for a new one. 

In the common room below, between the sofa and the stove, 
the captain’s wife, in an old brown linsey-woolsey dress, sat sew- 
ing. She was a tall, stiff figure, with a marked, but gaunt, dried- 
up face, and had the appearance of being anxiously occupied at 
present by an intricate problem,—the possibility of again being 
able to put a new durable patch on the seat of Joergen’s trousers ; 

-they were always bottomless—almost to desperation. 

She had just seized the opportunity for this while Jaeger was 
up in his office and the children were gone to the post-office ; for 


1 Wooden skates, long and narrow. 
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she went about all day long like a horse grinding clay in a brick- 
yard. 

The mahogany sewing-table, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
several different kinds of woods, which stood open before her, 
must have been a family heirloom; in its conditions of faded an- 
tiquity, it reminded one not a little of her, and in any event did 
not at all correspond either with the high-backed, rickety, leather 
arm-chair, studded with brass nails, in which she sat, nor with the 
long birchen sofa covered with green linsey-woolsey, which stood 
like a solitary deserted land against the wall and seemed to look 
longingly over to the brown, narrow folding table, which, with its 
leaves let down, stood equally solitary and abandoned between the 
two windows. 

The brown case with the four straight legs against the farther 
wall, with 2 heap of papers, books, hats, and the spy-glass upon it, 
was an old clavichord, which, with great trouble, she had had 
transported up into the mountain region, out of the effects of her 
home, and on which she had faithfully practised with her children 
the same pieces which she herself had learned. 

The immense every-day room, with the bare timber walls, the 
unpainted sanded floor, and the small panes with short curtains 
fastened up in the middle, was in its whole extent extremely 
scantily furnished ; it was half a mile from chair to chair, and was 
in every respect meagre, just as the officials would have had it in 
the mountain districts in the ’40s. In the middle of the inner 
wall, before the great white fire-wall, the antique stove, with Naes 
iron-works stamp on it, and the knotty wooden logs under it, 
jutted out into the room like a mighty giant. Indeed, nothing 
less than such a mass of iron was needed to succeed in warming 
up the room, and in the woods of the captain’s farm there was 
plenty of fuel. 

Finally abandoning all more delicate ways out for the trousers, 
she had laid on a great patch covering everything and was now 
sewing zealously. The afternoon sun was still shedding a pale 
yellow light in the window-frames ; it was so still in the room that 
her movements in sewing were almost audible, and a spool of 
thread which fell down caused a kind of echo. 

All at once she raised herself like a soldier at an order and gave 
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attention. She heard her husband’s quick, heavy step creaking 
on the stairs. 

Was it the outside door again ? 

Captain Jaeger, a red, round, and stout man in a threadbare uni- 
form coat, came hastily in, puffing, with the still wet quill-pen in 
his mouth; he went straight to the window. 

His wife merely sewed more rapidly; she wished to use the 
time, and also prudently to assume the defensive against what 
might come. 

He breathed on the frosty pane in order to enlarge the part 
that could be seen through. 

“You will see there is something by the mail. The children 
are running a race down there in the road,—they are running 
away from Joergen with the sled.” 

The needle only flew still faster. 

“ Ah, how they run!—Thinka and Thea. But Inger—Johanna! 
come here, ma! and see how she puts down her feet—is n’t it as 
if she was dancing? Now she will surely be the first in, and so 
she is the first, that I promise you. It is no story when I tell 
you that the lass is handsome, ma! that, they all see. Ah, only 
come and see how she gets ahead of Thinka. 
ma !” 





Just come now, 


jut “ma” did not stir. The needle moved with forced ner- 
vous haste. The captain’s wife was sewing a race with what was 
coming ; it was even possible that she might get the last of the 
patch finished before they came, and just now the sun disappeared 
behind the mountain crest; they were short days it gave them 
up there. 

The stairs outside were taken in two or three steps, and the 
door flew open. 

Quite right—Inger-Johanna. 

She rushed in with her cloak unfastened and covered with 
snow. She had untied the strings of her hood on the way up the 
stairs, so that her black hair fell down in confusion over her hot 
face. Breathless, she threw her flowered Valders mittens on a 
chair. She stood a moment to get her breath, brushed her hair 
under her hood, and shouted out : 


“An order for post horses at the station, for Captain Roennow and 
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Lieutenant Mein. The horses are to be here at Gilje at 6 o’clock 
to-morrow morning early. They are coming here.” 

“ Roennow, ma!” roared the captain, surprised ; it was one of 
the comrades of his youth. 

Now the others also came storming in with the details. 

The mother’s pale, marked face, with the smooth black hair in 
loops down over her cheek in front of her cap, assumed a some- 
what thoughtful, uneasy, anxious expression. Should the roast 


tay ¢ 
x 


nen ; veal be sacrificed, 
a , ¥ 


which she had 
reserved for the 
Dean, or the 
goose? ‘The lat- 
ter had been 
bought from the 
north district and 
was fearfully poor. 

“Well, well, I 
bet he is going to 
Stockholm,” con- 
tinued the cap- 
tain, meditatively 
drumming on the 
window-frame; 
“perhaps, Adju- 
tant, they would 
not let that fellow 
stay out there in 
the West.” 

“Do you know, 





JORDALSNUT. 
ma, I have thought 


of something of this sort ever since the prince had so much to 
do with him at the drill-ground. I also said to him, ‘ Your stories, 
Roennow, will make your fortune,—but look out for the general, 
he knows a thing or two.’ ‘Poo! that goes down like hot cakes,’ 
said he. And it looks like it—the youngest captain.” 

“The prince - 





The captain’s wife was just through with the trousers, and rose 
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hastily. Her meagre, yellowish face, with a Roman nose, assumed 
a resolute expression : she decided on the fatted calf. 

“ Inger-Johanna, see to it that your father has his Sunday wig 
on,” she exclaimed hurriedly, and hastened out into the kitchen, 

The stove in the best room was soon packed full, and glowing. 
It had not been used since it had been rubbed up and polished 
with blacking last spring, and smoked now so that they were 
obliged to open door and windows to the cold that was below 
zero. 

“ Great-Ola, the farm-hand” had been busy carrying large arm- 
fuls of long wood into the kitchen, and afterwards with brushing 
the captain’s old uniform coat with snow on the brush out on the 
porch ; it must not look as if he had dressed up. 

The guest-chamber was made ready, with the beds turned down 
and the fire started so that it snapped in the thin stove, and the 
flies suddenly woke up and buzzed under the ceiling, while the 
wainscot was browned outside of the fire-wall and smelled of 
paint. Joergen’s hair was wet and combed; the girls changed 
their aprons to be ready to go down and greet the guests, and 
were set to work rolling up pipe-lighters for the card-table. 

They kept looking out as long as the twilight lasted, both from 
the first- and second-story windows, while Great-Ola, with his red 
peaked cap, made a path in the snow to the carriage-road and the 
stairs. 

And now, when it was dark, the children listened with beating 
hearts for the slightest sound from the road. All their thoughts 
and longing went out towards the strange, distant world which so 
rarely visited them, but of which they heard so much which 
sounded grand and marvellous. 

There are the bells! 

But, no; Thinka was entirely wrong. 

They had all agreed to that fact, when Inger-Johanna, who 
stood in the dark by a window which she held a little open, ex- 
claimed, 

“ But there they are!” 

Quite right. They could hear the sleigh-bells as the horse, 
moving by fits and starts, laboriously made his way up the Gilje 
hills. 
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The outside door was opened, and Great-Ola stood at the stairs, 
with the stable lantern with a tallow candle in it, ready to receive 
them. 

A little waiting, and the bells at once sounded plainly in the 
road behind the wood-shed. Now you could hear the snow creak- 
ing under the runners. 

The captain placed the candlestick on the table in the hall, the 
floor of which had been freshly scoured, washed, and strewn with 
juniper. He went out on the stairs, while the children, head to 
head, peeped out of the kitchen door, and kept Pasop, who 
growled and fretted behind them, from rushing out and barking. 

“Good-evening, Roennow! Good-evening, lieutenant! Wel- 
come to Gilje!” said the captain with his strong, cheerful voice, 
while the vehicle, which at the last post-house was honored with 
the name of double-sleigh, swung into the yard and up to the 
stairs. ‘ You are elegantly equipped, I see.” 

“Beastly cold, Peter,—beastly cold, Peter,” came the answer 
from the tall figure wrapped in furs, as he threw down the reins, and, 
now a little stiff in his movements, stepped out of the sleigh, while 
the steaming horse shook himself in his harness so that the bells 
rang loudly. “I believe we are frozen stiff. And then this little rat 
we have for a horse would not go. It is a badger dog they have 
harnessed in order to dig our way through the snow-drifts. How 
are you, Peter? It will be pleasant to get into your house. How 
goes it?” he concluded, upon the steps, shaking the captain's 
hand. “Bring in the case of bottles, lieutenant.” 

While the two gentlemen took off their furs and travelling-boots 
in the hall and paid for the horse, and Great-Ola carried the 
trunk up to the guest-chamber, an odor of incense diffused itself 
from the large room, which at once brought Captain Roennow’s 
cavalier instinct to remember the lady, whom, in the joy of seeing 
his old comrade once more, he had forgotten. His large, stately 
figure stopped before the door, and he adjusted his stock. 

“Do I look tolerably well, Peter, so I can properly appear be- 
fore your wife?” he said, running his hand through his black 
curly hair. 

“ Yes, yes, fine enough—devilish fine looking fellow, lieuten- 
ant.—If you please, gentlemen.” 
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“Captain Roennow and Lieutenant Mein, ma,” he said, as he 
opened the door. 

The mistress of the house rose from her place at the table, 
where she was now sitting with fine white knitting-work. She greeted 
Captain Roennow as heartily as her stiff figure would allow, and 
the lieutenant somewhat critically. It was the governor’s sister 
to whom the salaam was made, as Captain Roennow afterwards 
expressed it,—an old, great family. 

She disappeared a little later into domestic affairs, to “get 
them something for supper.” 

Captain Roennow rubbed his hands from the cold, wheeled 
around on one leg on the floor, and thus placed himself with his 
back to the stove. 

“T tell you we are frozen stiff, Peter,—but—oh, lieutenant, 
bring in the case of bottles.” 

When Lieutenant Mein came in again, Roennow took a sealed 
bottle with a label, and held it, swinging by the neck, towards his 
friend. 

“ Look at it, Peter Jaeger! look well at it!”’ and he moved over 
towards his friend. “Genuine Arack from Atschin in hither— 
farther—East—or West Indies. I present it to you. May it melt 
your heart, Peter Jaeger!” 

“ Hot water and sugar, ma!” shouted the captain out into the 
kitchen, “then we shall soon know whether you only mean to 
deceive us simple country folks with stories. And out with the 
whist-table till we have supper! we can play three-handed whist 
with the dummy.” 

“ Brrr-rr- whew, what sort of stuff is it you ’ve got in your tobacco 
box, Jaeger!” said Captain Roennow, who was filling a pipe at it, 
“ powder, sneezing powder I believe! Smell it, Lieutenant. It 
must be tansy from the nursery.” 

“Tideman’s three crown, fellow! we can’t endure your leaf 
tobacco and Virginia up here in the mountain districts,” came from 
Jaeger, who was pulling out and opening the card-table. “Only 
look at the next box under the lead cover and you will find some 
cut-leaf tobacco, Bremen leaf, as black and high flavored as you 
want. Up here it is only to the goats that we can offer that kind, 
and to the folk who come from Bergen; they use strong tobacco 
there to dry out the wet fog.” 
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The door opened, and the three girls and their little brother came 
in, carrying the tray with the glasses and the jug of hot water, 
which task they seemed to have apportioned among themselves, 
accordingly to the rules for the procession at the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s funeral, where, as is known, the fourth one carried 
nothing. 

The tall blonde Kathinka marched at the head with the tray and 
glasses with the clinking tea-spoons in them. She attempted the 
feat of courtesying, while she was carrying the tray, and blushed 
red when it was ready to slip and the lieutenant was obliged to 
take hold of it to steady it. 

He immediately noticed the next oldest, a brunette with long 
eyelashes, who was coming with the smoking water-jug on a plate, 
whilst the younger Thea was immediately behind her with the 
sugar-bowl. 

“But my dear Peter Jaeger,” exclaimed Roennow, astonished at 
the appearance of his friend’s almost grown-up daughters, “ when 
have you picked up all this? You wrote once about some girls,— 
and a boy who was to be baptized.” 

At the same moment Joergen came boldly forward, strutting 
over the floor, and made his best bow, while he pulled his bristly 
yellow locks instead of his cap. 

“What is your name?”’ 

“Joergen Winnecken von Zittow Jaeger.” 

“That was heavy! You are a perfect mountain boy, are you 
not? Let me see you stretch as high as your name.” 

“No, but as high as my cap,” answered Joergen, going back on 
the floor and turning a cart-wheel. 

“Bold fellow, that Joergen!” And with that, as Joergen had 
done his part, he stepped back into obscurity. But while the 
gentlemen were pouring out the Arack punch at the folding table, 
he kept his eyes uninterruptedly fastened on Lieutenant Mein. It 
was his regularly trimmed black moustache, which seemed to him 
so like bits which he had not got into his mouth properly. 

“Oh, here, my girl!” said Roennow, turning to one of the daugh- 
ters, who stood by his side while he was putting some sugar into 
the steaming glass, “what is your name?” 

“ Inger-Johanna.”’ 
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“ Yes, listen ’—he spoke without seeing anything else than the 
arm he touched to call her attention. “Listen, my little Inger- 
Johanna! In the-breast pocket of my fur coat out in the hall, there 
are two lemons—I did n’t believe that fruit grew up here in the 
mountains, Peter !—two lemons.” 

“No, I! Pardon me, I,” and the lieutenant flew gallantly. 

Captain Roennow looked up astonished. ‘The dark thin girl, in 
the dress which she had outgrown, which hung about her legs, 
and the three thick, heavy, black cables, braided closely for the 
occasion, hanging down her back, stood distinct in the light before 
him. Her neck rose, delicately shaped and dazzlingly fresh, from 
the blue linsey-woolsey dress, a little low in the neck, and carried 
her head proudly, with a sort of swan-like curve. 

The captain grasped at once why the lieutenant was so alert. 

‘* Bombs and grenades, Peter!’ he exclaimed. 

“Do you hear that, ma?” the captain grunted slyly. “Up here 
among the peasants the children—more’s the pity—grow up with- 
out any other manners than those that they learn of the servants,” 
sighed the mother. “Don ‘t stand so bent over, Thinka, straighten 
up.” 

Thinka straightened up her overgrown blonde figure and tried 
to smile. She had the difficult task of hiding a plaster on one 
side of her chin, where a day or two before she had fallen down 
through the cellar trap-door in the kitchen. 

Soon the three gentlemen sat comfortably at their cards, each 
one smoking his pipe and with a glass of hot Arach punch by his 
side. Two moulded tallow candles in tall brass candlesticks 
stood on the card-table, and two on the folding table; they illumi- 
nated just enough so that you could see the almanac, which hung 
down by a piece of twine from a nail under the looking-glass, and 
a part of the lady’s tall form and countenance, while she sat knit- 
ting in the frilled cap. In the darkness of the room the chairs 
farthest off by the stove could hardly be distinguished from the 
kitchen door—from which now and then came the hissing of the 
roasting meat. 

“Three tricks, as true as I live 





three tricks, and by those 
cards!” exclaimed Captain Roennow, eager in the game. 


“ Thanks, thanks,” turning to Inger-Johanna who brought a light- 
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ed paper-lighter to his expiring pipe. “Th-a-nks ”—he continued, 
drawing in the smoke and puffing it out, his observant eyes again 
being attracted by her. Her expression was so bright, the great 
dark eyes moving to and fro under her eyebrows like dark drops, 
while she stood following the cards. 

“What is your name, once more, my girl?” he asked absently. 

“Inger-Johanna,” she replied with a certain humour; she 
avoided looking at him. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Now it is my turn to deal! Your daughter puts a bee in my 
bonnet, madam. I would like to take her with me to Christiania 
to the governor’s, and bring her out. We should make a tremen- 
dous sensation, that I am sure of.” 

“ At last properly dealt! Play.” 

With her hands on the back of her father’s chair, Inger-Jo- 
hanna gazed intently on the cards; but her face had a heightened 
glow. 

Roennow glanced at her from one side. 

“A sight for the gods, a sight for the gods!” he exclaimed, as 
he gathered together with his right hand the cards he had just 
arranged, and threw them on the table. 

“Naturally I mean how the lieutenant manages dummy- 
you understand, madam,” nodding to her with significance. 
“Heavens! Peter, that was a card to play.” 

“Here you can see what I mean,” he continued. “ Trump, 
trump, trump, trump !” 

He eagerly threw four good spades on the table, one after 
another, without paying any attention to what followed. 

The expression of the lady’s face, as she sat there and heard her 
innermost thoughts repeated so plainly, was immovably sealed ; 
she said, somewhat indifferently,— 

“Tt is high time, children, you said good-night ; it is past your 
bed-time. Say good-night to the gentlemen.” 

The command brought disappointment on their faces; not 
obeying was out of the question, and they went round the table, 
and made courtesies and shook hands with the captain and the 
lieutenant. 


The last that Joergen noticed was that the lieutenant turned 
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round, stretched his neck, and gaped like “svarten” as they 
went out. 

Their mother straightened up with her knitting-work. 

“You used to come to my brother’s, the governor’s, formerly, 
Captain Roennow,” she ventured. “ They are childless folk, who 
keep a hospitable house. You visit them now, I suppose.” 

“Certainly I do! To refrain from doing that would be a 
crime! You have, I should imagine, thought of sending one of 
your daughters there. ‘The governor’s wife is one who knows 
how to introduce a young lady into the world, and your Inger- 
Johanna 





The captain’s wife answered slowly and with some stress ; 
something of a suppressed bitterness rose up in her. 

“That would be an entirely unexpected piece of good fortune ; 
but more than we out-of-the-way country folk can expect of our 
grand, distinguished sister-in-law. Small circumstances make 
small folk, more ’s the pity ; large ones ought to make them other- 
wise.—My brother has made her a happy wife.” 

“Done. Will you allow an old friend to work a little for your 
attractive little Inger?” returned Captain Roennow. 

“I think that ma will thank you. What do you say, Gitta? 
Then you will have a peg to hang one of them on. It can’t be 
from one of us two that Inger-Johanna has inherited her beauty, 
ma!” said Captain Jaeger, coughing and warding off his wife’s 
admonitory look, “but there is blood, both on her father’s and 
mother’s side. Her great grandmother was married off up in 
Norway by the Danish queen because she was too handsome to 
be at court—it was your grandmother, ma! Froeken von” 


“My dear Jaeger,” begged his wife. 





“ Pshaw, ma! the sand of many years has been strewed over 
the event.” 

When the game was again started, the captain’s wife went with 
her knitting-work to the card-table, snuffed first one candle and 
then the other, leaned over her husband, and whispered some- 
thing. 

The captain looked up, rather surprised. 

“Yes, indeed, ma! Yes, indeed—‘ My camel for your drome- 


dary,’ said Peter Vangensten, when he swapped his old spav- 
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ined horse for Mamen’s blooded foal.—If you come with your 
Arack from Holland and Farther India, then I put my red wine 
direct from France against it,—genuine Bordeaux, brought home 
and drawn straight from the hogshead! There were just two 
dozen the governor sent us by freight the autumn when Joergen 
was baptized. 

“‘ The two farthest to the left, ma! You had better take Marit 
with you with the lantern. Then you can tell the governor’s wife 
that we drank her health up here among the snow-drifts, Roen- 
now.” 

“Yes, she is very susceptible to that kind of thing, Peter 
Jaeger.” 

When the captain’s wife came in again she had the stiff damask 
table-cloth on her arm, and was accompanied by a girl who 
helped move the folding table out on the floor. It was to be set 
for supper, and the card-table must be moved into the best room, 
across the hall, which was now warm. 

“Can you not wait, ma, till the rubber is played?” 

Ma did not answer; but they felt the full pressure of her 
silence; her honor was at stake—the roast veal. 

And they silently played on with a tearing steam pace. 

Finally the captain exclaimed, while ma stood immovable with 
the cloth in the middle of the floor: 

“ There, there, we must get away, Roennow !” 

* * * * *. * * * 

In the chamber above impatient hearts were hammering and 
beating. 

While Joergen went to sleep with the image before him of his 
lieutenant, who gaped like “svarten” when he came out of the 
stable-door into the light, and after Torbjoerg had put out the 
light, the sisters stole out into the great, cold, dark hall. There 
they all three stood, leaning over the bannisters, and gazing down 
on the fur coats and mufflers, which hung on the timber wall, and 
on the whip and the two sabre sheaths and the case of bottles, 
which were dimly lighted by the stable lantern on the hall table. 

They smelt the odor of the roast as it came up, warm and appe- 
tizing, and saw when the guests, each with his punch-glass in his 
hand and with flickering candle, went across the hall into the 
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large room. They heard the folding table moved out and set, and 
later caught the sound of the clinking of glasses, laughter, and 
loud voices. 

Every sound from below was given a meaning, every fragment 
of speech was converted into a romance for their thirsty fancy. 

They stood there in the cold till their teeth chattered and their 
timbs shook against the wood-work, so that they were obliged to get 
into bed again to thaw out. 

They heard how the chairs made a noise when they finally rose 
from the table, and they went out in the hall again, Thinka and 
Inger-Johanna,—Thea was asleep. It helped a little when they 
put their feet upon the lowest rail of the bannisters, or hung over 
it with their legs bent curled up under them. 

Thinka held out, because Inger-Johanna held out; but finally 
she was compelled to give up, she could not feel her legs any 
more. And now Inger-Johanna hung down over the bannisters. 

A sort of close odor of punch and tobacco smoke frozen 
together rose up through the stairs in the cold, and every time the 
door was opened and showed the heavy, smoky, blue gleam of 
light in the great room she could hear officers’ names, fragments 
of laughter, of violent positive assertions, with profane impreca- 
tions by all possible and impossible powers of the earth above and 
the earth beneath, and between them her father’s gay voice,—all 
chopped off in mince-meat every time the door was shut. 

When Inger-Johnnna went to bed again, she lay thinking how 
Captain Roennow had asked her twice what her name was, and 
then again how he at the card-table had said, “I should like to 
take her with me to the governor's wife; we should make a tre- 
mendous sensation.” 

And then what came next, “ Naturally I mean how the lieuten- 
ant plays dummy,” which they thought she did not understand. 

The wind blew and howled around the corner of the house, and 
whistled down through the great plastered chimney-pipe in the 
hall—and she still, half in her dreams, heard Captain Roennow’s 
“Trump! trump! trump! trump!” 

* . * * 

The next day ma went about the house as usual with her 

bunch of keys; she had hardly slept at all that night. 
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She had become old before her time, like so many other 
“mas,” in the household affairs of that time—old by bearing 
petty annoyances, by toil and trouble, by never having money 
enough, by bending and bowing, by continually looking like noth- 
ing and being everything—the one on whom the whole anxious 
care of the house weighed. 

But—* One lives for the children.” 

That was “ma’s” pet sigh of consolation. And the time had 
not yet come to the “mas” with the question whether they were 
not also bound to realize their own personal lives. 

But for the children it was a holiday, and immediately after 
breakfast they darted into the great room. 

There stood the card-table, again moved against the wall, with 
the cards thrown in a disorderly pile over the paper on which the 
score had been kept. It had been folded up and burned on one 
end for a lighter; and by its side, during a preliminary cleaning, 
the three pipes were lying, shoved aside. One window was still 
open, notwithstanding the wind blew in so that the fastening hook 
rattled. 

There was something in the room,—a pungent odor, which was 
not good; no, but there was, nevertheless, something about it— 
something of an actual occurrence. 

Outside of the window Great-Ola stood with his hands on the 
shovel in the steep snow-drift, listening to Marit’s account of 
how the captain had left a broad two-kroner piece for drink 
money on the table up in the guest-chamber and the lieutenant a 
shilling under the candlestick, and how the mistress had divided 
them among the girls. 

“The lieutenant was not so butter-fingered,” suggested Marit. 

“Don’t you know that a lieutenant would be shot if he gave so 
much as his captain, girl,’ retorted Great-Ola, while she hurried 
in with the keys of the storehouse and the meal-chest. 

From the captain’s sleeping-room the sound of his snoring 
could be heard for the whole forenoon. The guests did not go 
to bed, and started at 6 o’clock in the morning, when the post boy 
came to the door—after the second bottle, also, of Roennow’s 
Indian Arack had been emptied and a breakfast, with whiskey, 
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brawn, and the remnants of the roast veal, had again strengthened 
them for the day’s journey. 

But the thing to be done was to have a good time on the holi- 
day. The sisters bustled about in the hall with their skies, 
and Joergen was trying how the outer steps would do for a ski 
slide. 

Soon they were out on the long steep hill behind the cow- 
barn—the skistaff in both hands in front for a balance, their com- 
forters streaming out behind their necks. In the jump Inger- 
Johanna lost her balance and was going to 





no, she kept up! 
It was because she looked up to the window of the sleeping- 
room to see if her father appreciated her skill. 
He was walking about and dressing. Ma had at last, about 
dinner-time, ventured to wake him up. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


That New Hampshire has in days gone by figured very conspic- 
uously in the musical history of the United States, is a positive 
fact. Men like the famous “ Ned” and “ Jim” Kendall, David C. 
and Rudolph Hall, Alonzo Bond, and many others, whose repu- 
tations are world-wide, have gone from her borders. Among 
such we find the subject of our sketch. E. K. Eaton was born 
in Candia, Rockingham county, August 1, 1814, of an estimable 
family, who took a prominent part in the affairs of the town, and 
also in the affairs of church and state. His early education was 
obtained in the district schools, which he attended about five 
months every year until fourteen years of age. 

At six years of age the letters of the G cleff were taught him 
by his cousin, the well known J. W. Moore, who was then a clerk 
in the store of the father of young Eaton. When eight years of 
age he could read and sing most of the music in the Handel and 
Haydn Collection of Psalmody; when ten, he was one day taken 
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by his father,—who, by the way, was an amateur performer on the 
clarinet, ‘cello, and violin,—who sat him down at a table with a 
singing-book and ’cello, telling him the name of the second string 
(D), showed him a familiar tune, and left him to master it. His 
own words may tell the story : 


I soon learned my tune, and this was the only lesson in music I ever 
received, except the do-re-me-fa lessons. At the age of sixteen my father 
wished to make a shoemaker of me. My boss was a good tenor singer, 
who could also perform on the flute and bassoon, both of which were 
kept in the shop. At the end of the year I knew more of both of these 
instruments than I did of shoemaking, or any other kind of work. In 
the meantime I had worked out the scale of the clarinet, bugle, and slide 
trombone. 

About this time my parents moved to Concord, where I found employ- 
ment in the bookstore and printing establish- 
ment of the brothers, Jacob B., Henry E., 
and John W. Moore. I also blew the trom- 
bone in the Concord band, Nathan Farley 
leader. One day in October, 1834, I found 
I had $50 in my pocket—lI started for Bos- 
ton, to see and hear what I could. I secured 
a position in a grocery store. One morning 
I read a call for musicians to go to the Med- 
iterranean on board the U.S. S. Constitu- 
tion, Commodore J. D. Elliot commanding. 
This did the business: instead of going to 





breakfast I started for the navy yard, saw 
° ; ye a ' the commodore, and shipped forthwith as a 
trombone player. 

We were ordered to Havre, France, in a hurry, to bring home Mr. Liv- 
ingston, minister, as war was expected with France. As there was no 
regular band, we took along the navy yard band. We left New York, 
March 16, arriving at Havre, April 10, 1835; we left Havre, April 24. 
There the commodore had enlisted an old Prussian for band-master, who 
was an expert on the ophecliede. On our return to New York the navy 
yard band was sent home, we leaving for Port Mahon without a band. 
We there shipped twelve musicians. In June [1836] the old band-master 
was discharged, I taking his position and instrument through the cruise. 
On our return to the station, C. S. Graffula joined us as band-master, 
together with eight men from Barcelona, giving us an excellent band of 
twenty-two members. 
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We saw many notable persons on this cruise, among whom were the 
Mahomet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, French, Danish, and Belgian ambassa- 
dors, and on June 15, 1837, at Athens, the king and queen of Greece 
came on board. The queen danced with every officer on board who 
could waltz. June 1, 1838, we left Mahon for home, stopping at the 
Madeira islands on July 4 for a dinner given the commodore and officers. 
We arrived at Hampton Roads, July 31, 1838, where we were discharged. 
I then joined a circus, travelling through this country and the West Indies 
until 1840. 

In 1841, I was conductor of Cook’s band in Albany, N. Y., and in 1842 
took the conductorship of a band in Schenectady, N. Y. During this 
year I wrote and had published in New York the first set of military band 
music ever published in this country. In 1844, I joined Lent’s circus, 
taking the whole Schenectady band with me; remained with them until 
1848, when I went to Boston, joining a quadrille band, made up in part 
of the famous Kendalls. 1 was second violin, and wrote most of the 
music; was also conductor of the old Boston brass band, with «+ Ned” 
Kendall as leader. Among the members of this band were D. L. Down- 
ing,—afterwards leader of the famous New York band of that name— 
Carl Eichler, and many noted musicians. 

I have conducted bands in several of the cities in Maine, and at one 
time was director of Chandler's band in Portland; was also director of 
Hall’s band in Boston. In 1861, I organized a band for the U. S. S. 
Sabine, and went to the war; was ordered back to Boston to take charge 
of a band for the first colored regiment of Massachusetts. I was dis- 
charged in March, 1865. 


Mr. Eaton was married in February, 1851, to the eldest daugh- 
ter of the celebrated musician, Edward Kendall. A son and a 
daughter were born to them; the former is a successful business 
man of Schenectady, and the daughter (the wife of George H. Spar- 
hawk, Esq., of Gloversville, N. Y.,) is a fine pianist and organist, 
and a successful teacher. In 1865, Mr. Eaton was called for the 
second time to Gloversville, N. Y., where he took charge of the 
band and taught piano, and not until the beginning of the present 
year did he retire from the field as a music teacher. 

In the seventy-ninth year of his age, with every faculty still as 
keen as in youth, Mr. Eaton is an interesting man to meet. No 
dissonance of ever so slight a nature escapes his notice, and there 
is no escape from his indignation at a musical misdeed. It was 
my privilege to conduct a polonaise in Gloversville, N. Y., only 
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two years ago, which was written for and dedicated to my orches- 
tra. The old gentleman occupied a private box in the theatre, 
and the reception accorded him was a delight to his friends and 
an inspiration to the performers, and showed, beyond question, 
the high esteem in which he is held by his fellow-ttownsmen. We 
know of no more appropriate ending for this article than his own 
words, uttered in his quaint manner. After reciting his interest- 
ing life, he paused for a minute, when suddenly he exclaimed,- 
“Ah, well, if you expect everything of a man, you are liable to 
come short some day! ‘All’s well that ends well.’ ” 


The second annual festival of the Lancaster Musical associa- 
tion, December 4-9, was a decided success. The chorus num- 
bered one hundred strong, and was made up of excellent voices. 
They were faithful at rehearsals, and accomplished much. The 
music rendered was the rooth Psalm, by Lauchner; “ The Sirens,” 
for female voices, by Day; “The Song of the Vikings,” by Eaton 
Fanning ; “ Liberty,” a dramatic scene, by Fanning ; together with 
anthems and part songs. The soloists were Mrs. Harriet R. Mor- 
gan, soprano; Mr. T. M. Cushman, tenor, of Boston; Miss Temple, 
elocutionist, of Boston; Martha Dana Shepard, pianist, of Boston ; 
and Blaisdell’s Orchestral club. The work by the soloists was in 
every way a pleasure, and Mrs. Morgan has reason to feel gratified 
by the hearty recognition from the public of her work, which was 
truly merited. There can be no fault found justly anywhere, and 
it must pass into history as a very enjoyable and interesting meet- 
ing. The people of Lancaster are awake to the fact that they owe 
the art of music in their midst an obligation, and to that end one 
night all business places were closed. ‘The officers of the associa- 
tion have worked long and faithfully to bring about good results, 
and it is due the chairmen of the executive committees—Mr. C, E. 
Allen, Dr. Frank Spooner, and Mrs. Quimby—that especial men- 
tion be made of their untiring zeal in this matter. Mrs. Martha 
Dana Shepard was in the best of spirits, and was even younger 
than one year ago. H. G. Blaisdell was the conductor. 
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HON. LEVI ALDEN. 


Hon. Levi Alden, who died at Madison, Wis., November 23, 
1893, was born in Claremont, July 24, 1815, a lineal descendant 
of John Alden and Priscilta Molines, of the Puritans’ AZayflower. 

In his early days Mr. Alden attended the district schools 
and academy. He entered Union college, remaining three years ; 
then he engaged in teaching in New York. With his young wife, 
Sarah Ann Leach, of Fleming, N. Y., he settled in Janesville, Wis., 
and founded the Janesville Gazeffe in 1845. He had been clerk 
of the circuit court of Kock county, superintendent and auditor of 
state printing, a member of the Wisconsin legislature, and asso- 
ciate editor of the Wisconsin State Yournal, the official state 
paper. 


COL. ELLIOTT B. HODGE. 


Col. Elliott B. Hodge, of Plymouth, died of Bright’s disease, 
December 5, 1893, aged fifty-four years. Colonel Hodge was a 
native of Canada, but has been a resident of this state for about a 
quarter of a century. For nearly twenty years he was connected 
with the state fish commission. He was an energetic worker of 
the Republican party, and an active Mason. He had an extended 
acquaintance throughout New Hampshire. 


HORACE F, HOLTON. 


Horace F. Holton died at Lancaster, December 9, aged 76 yrs. 
3 mos. 4 days. 

Born in, and always a resident of, Lancaster, Mr. Holton had 
been a potent factor in the very marked progress of that town. 
His education was obtained in the first school district there 
and at the academy under the tutorship of such men as Nathaniel 
Wilson, W. P. Flanders, W. H. Hadley, E. E. Adams, and others 
of the early preceptors. When young he was a Whig in politics, 
but became a follower of Garrison, Pillsbury, and Phillips. He 
was a staunch prohibitionist, and an anti-tobacconist. 
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GEN. JOSHUA J. GUPPY. 
Joshua J. Guppy was born in Dover, August 27, 1820, and 
died at Portage, Wis., early in December, 1893. 
He was a descendant of Joshua Guppy, who came from 
the south-west of England to Beverly, Mass., about 1720. 


Joshua 
J. was son of John, who settled in Dover. 


He graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1843, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1846. In the fall of that year he went west and settled in Colum- 
bus, Columbia county, Wisconsin, commencing the practice of his 
profession. In February, 1847, he was elected colonel of a regi- 
ment of militia in that county. In 1849 he was appointed judge 
in the county court. In 1851 he moved to Portage, which 
place he ever afterward made his home. 

When the Civil war came on he was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Tenth Wisconsin regiment. July 25, 1862, he was 
promoted to colonel of the Twenty-third regiment. The regiment 
did gallant service, and March 13, 1865, he was promoted to 
brevet brigadier-general for “ gallant and meritorious service dur- 
ing the war.” In April, 1865, he was re-elected judge, though 
still absent in the army. From 1866 to 1873 he was superin- 
tendent of the schools in his county. In 1862, he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for congress, but was defeated by 2,000 major- 
ity, the usual Republican majority being 7,000. 


WALTER AIKEN. 

Walter Aiken was born in Dracut, Mass., October 5, 1831. 
His first ancestor, Edward, came from the north of Ireland in 
1722, and settled in Londonderry, this state. His father, Her- 
rick Aiken, moved to Franklin in 1838, where he was in busi- 
ness for many years and gained wide reputation as an inventor. 
Walter passed his boyhood at the old home, and attended the 
common schools, and for two years at Gilmanton academy, also 
the institutes at New Hampton and Tilton. Entering his father’s 
machine shop at Franklin at an early age, he made such rapid 
progress that at the age of 22 years he was able to start in busi- 
ness for himself in an upper room in his father’s shop, where he 
invented and built one of the first knitting machines in the coun- 
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try. His hosiery mill has always been a prosperous industry, 
and a great benefit to Franklin. To Walter Aiken and Sylvester 
Marsh belongs the credit of building the Mt. Washington summit 
railroad. ‘The idea originated with Herrick Aiken years before. 
To the son and Mr. Marsh fell the honor of perfecting and carry- 
ing into successful operation the idea of the father. 

Mr. Aiken was the owner of an elegant hotel at Bermuda. He 
had been an officer in the Franklin banks, a representative to the 
legislature, president of the Franklin Gas and Electric Light com- 
pany, and prominent in numerous business enterprises. He 
served in the Civil war. He died December 12, 1893. 


WILLIAM LITTLE. 

William Little, who died in Manchester, December 19, 1893, 
was born in Warren, March, 1833. 

Mr. Little was educated at Kimball Union academy and at 
Dartmouth college, graduating in the class of 1859. He studied 
law with Morrison, Stanley & Clark, of Manchester, and at the 
Albany law school. His professional life was passed in Manches- 
ter, and was very successful. He had been a member of the leg- 
islature, and for a long time of the school board. 


From his pen 
came the histories of Warren and Weare. 


MAJ. HENRY C. MERRILL. 


Maj. Henry C. Merrill, born at Manchester, January 18, 1826, 
died in that city, December 23, 1893. 

After graduating from the schools of his native city and attend- 
ing Pembroke academy, Henry C. Merrill was employed in a dry 
goods store at Manchester for a short time. He then left that 
business, and found employment with a firm of grocers, in which 
trade he continued until 1877, except that for a short time he 
was employed by the Manchester Scale company. In 1877 he 
became one of the firm of Daniels & Merrill, hardware dealers, 
occupying the store in which the Manchester Hardware company 
is now located. Mr. Merrill retired from this partnership in 1881, 
and became a partner with Stratton, Merrill & Co., of Concord, 
flour dealers and millers, with whom he remained until his death. 

His private business did not engage all of Mr. Merrill’s energy : 
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he was a staunch Republican and prominent in public life, having 
been an alderman of Manchester in 1861 and ’62, a representative 
in the legislature for two terms and county treasurer for two terms. 
For many years he was a member of the Amoskeag Veterans, and 
in 1881 their commander, whence he obtained the title of major. 
His death leaves ex-Gov. Moody Currier the only surviving mem- 
ber of the original board of trustees of the Amoskeag Savings 
Bank. Major Merrill was a member of the Franklin-street church, 
Manchester. On September 27, 1849, he married Diantha H. 
Patten, of Auburn, who died in October, 1891. He is survived 
by two sons, Louis C. Merrill of the firm of Eastman & Merrill, 
insurance agents, of Concord, and Carl B., of Manchester, and by 
one daughter, A. Blanche, who lived with her father. 


~~ 


HENRY J. CRIPPEN. 

Henry J. Crippen was born in England, in 1837, but had 
resided in this country since early childhood. He was educated 
in the Boston public schools, at Colby academy, and at Dartmouth 
college, graduating from the latter institution in the class of 1861. 
In 1862 he began the study of law at Concord with Hon. Henry 
P. Rolfe, teaching successfully in the Concord high school in 
that year, and as principal of the Merrimack grammar school 
from 1863 to 1865. He was a member of the board of education 
of Union school-district for several years. After being admit- 
ted to the bar he was employed in the office of the state treas- 
urer, and from 1869 to 1872 was in Washington with Senator Pat- 
terson as clerk of the joint committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives and senate on retrenchment, and, later, as clerk of the 
senate committee of the district of Columbia, resigning the latter 
position in 1872 to become cashier of the National State Capital 
bank of Concord. 

Mr. Crippen resigned this position in 1881 to devote his entire 
time to the western loan business of Crippen, Lawrence & Co. 
He was a member of the Unitarian church, of the house of repre- 
sentatives in 1889, and of the board of aldermen in 1891~-’93. 
He was president of the Prescott Piano company, a director in 
the National State Capital bank, and held other positions of 
importance. He died December 24, 1893. 
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